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Resources Of Our Region 


Address presented at Thirty-Fifth Annual Conference of the Council of Southern Mountain Workers, 


Knoxville, Tennessee, March 6, 1947. 


HOWARD K. MENHINICK 


Interest in the utilization and development of 
natural resources is world-wide. We in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority have numerous oppor- 
tunities to discuss problems and methods of re- 
source development with visitors from all parts 
of the United States and from many foreign 
countries. These visitors come to see the valley 
and to leari something about the methods of 
resource development being used here, but their 
real concern in their own resources and valleys; 
their primary purpose is to obtain information 
which can be applied to their own problems of 
resource development. 


TVA welcomes these visiting business and pro- 
fessional men, government officials and students 
from other parts of the world and earnestly at- 
tempts to provide information which will be 
useful to them. It is, however, an especial priv- 
ilege to be able to discuss the region and the pro- 
gram which has been developed with a group 
interested primarily in this region. I am glad 
to have an opportunity to meet with you, the 
representatives of the Cou’ncil of Southern 
Mountain Workers, and to discuss the problems 
of this region with you because our consideration 
of its possibilities is based upon a common in- 
terest. 


When we talk about the region this morning, 
none of us is thinking in terms of the Missouri 
Valley, the Valley of the Yangtze or the Jordan. 
We are all primarily interested in the Tennessee 
Valley and its adjacent area. It is here that we 
live and work. It is your region and mine. Its 
resources constitute the working captial of the 
people who live here; the way in which its re- 
sources are used determines the standard of liv- 


HOWARD K. MENHINICK is the Director of the Department of 


Regional Studies under the Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 


Tennessee. 


ing of ourselves and our neighbors. 
TVA’s Role in Regional Development 


You are acquainted with the responsibilities 
which have been assigned to TVA for furthering 
the development of the natural resources of the 
Tennessee Valley. Congress directed TVA to har- 
ness the Tennessee River primarily for navigation, 
flood control, and the production of hydroelectric 
power. Nine dams are now in operation on the 
main stream, and seventeen on its tributaries— 
dams designed to control the flood waters after 
heavy rains and to store these waters until they are 
required in the dry season to maintain a nine- 
foot channel for navigation from Knoxville to 
the junction of the Tennessee and Ohio Rivers 
at Paducah. As this water passes through the 
generating plants at each of the dams, its force 
is utilized again and again to produce electricity 
which goes to homes, farms and factories through- 
out the Valley and adjacent areas. TVA has 
other assignments, as well. The World War I 
nitrate manufacturing plants at Muscle Shoals in 
northern Alabama were turned over to TVA with 
the instruction to use them to produce fertilizers 
for the farmers of the valley and the nation in 
time of peace and to produce munitions in time 
of war. As you know these plants did produce 
munitions during World War II and have been 
used before, during, and now, after the war, for 
the production of phosphatic fertilizers. Likewise, 
TVA was given responsibility for aiding in other 
ways in the proper use, conservation, and de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the Ten- 
nessee river basin and the adjacent territory which 
is materially affected by the Valley development. 


What are the Natural Resources of the Region? 


What are the natural resources of this region? 
The Tennessee Valley has a temperate climate 
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with a long growing season; it has a large variety 
of soil types and abundant rainfall; forests and 
woodlands cover approximately half of the land. 
High mountains, coupled with abundant rain- 
fall, provide a plentiful supply of water power. 
These resources mark the Tennessee Valley as a 
potentially productive region. I say “potentially 
productive” because production depends not only 
upon the presence of rich resources but, more im- 
portantly, upon the manner in which they are used. 
It is simple to exploit an abundance of raw ma- 
terials—by extravagantly using timber and leav- 
ing the hillsides bare, by cropping farm lands re- 
lentless'y and thus depleting the essential plant 
nutrients from the soil with never a thought of 
restoring them. These practices have created spots 
of want and desolation in a region which, as a 
whole, has ample resources for agricultural and 
industrial development which will assure a high 
standard of living. 


Fortunately, this region does not face the prob- 
lem of making something from nothing. Its task, 
rather, is to use what it has efficiently and prof- 
itably, in a manner which will conserve vital re- 
sources for continuing needs. 

The Ways of Wise Resource Use 

The ways of wise resource development and use 
are many. The development of the Tennessee 
River has first of all given to the area a naviga- 
tion channel extending 652 miles from Knoxville 
to the junction of the Tennessee and the Ohio 
Rivers. This channel connects with the 8,000 
mile inland waterway system of the United States, 
and the stage is set for the full development of 
the river as an artery of trade. Already, more 
than 100,000 tons of petroleum move annually 
to terminals on the river and the amount is in- 
creasing rapidly. Grain elevators have been built 
at Guntersville and terminals for grain have been 
constructed at Decatur and Chattanooga. Ship 
construction was carried on at yards in Decatur, 
Alabama, during the war and continued in the 
post-war period. River navigation as a factor in 
the economy of the region is in its early stages, 
but the development is well under way. 

Electric power generated at TVA dams is 
distributed by 139 municipal and cooperative 
electric systems, locally owned and operated. At 
the close of 1946, these local systems were serv- 
ing more than 710,000 consumers. Low rates have 


brought more abundant use of electricity. The 
average residential consumer of TVA power is 
using 50 per cent more electricity than the av- 
erage consumer in the nation. For this power he 
pays a bill which is 20 per cent less than the bill 
paid bv the average consumer in the nation as 
a whole. Still more widespread use of electricity 
and greater consumption at still lower rates are 
the goals of the local distributors and TVA. As 
materials for extending lines and for building 
new transformers for heavier loads on existing 
lines become available these goals will be real- 
ized. 





Courtesy of TVA 
Headquarters of one of the 46 cooperative associations in 
the Valley 
The part that increased use of electricity can 
play in raising living standards has often been 
told. I do not need to repeat the thrilling story 
of what electricity can mean to individual farm- 
ers or to describe to you the advantages of the 
small industries for processing farm products that 
are made possible by rural electrification. It is 
sufficient to point out that electricity in abund- 
ant supply at low rates has become a new region- 
al resource. 


Forests constitute a major resource of the re- 
gion. 1 VA, working with and through state for- 
estry and conservation departments, has encour- 
aged improved forest and woodland management 
for sustained yield through cooperative demon- 
strations on both public and private lands. For- 
est fire control through educational and other ef- 
forts is carried on in conjunction with state for- 
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estry agencies. Research on the manufacture and 
marketing of forest products is moving forward 
in cooperation with universities in the area. 

TVA has similarly interested itself in mineral 
research, coliaborating with seven state and two 
federal agencies and with some seventy private 
firms. Development of mineral resources has re- 
sulted in greatly increased employment and _in- 
creased regional income from mining. 

Methods for developing and utilizing wisely 
the available natural resources of the Valley are 
not discovered by “armchair specialists”; nor 
can the job be done alone by scientists in their 
laboratories. The region is made up of individual 
farms and woodlots, cities, towns, and industries, 
and the sum of the use or misuse of the region’s 
resources depends upon the operations of indi- 
vidual farmers, lumbermen, and_ industrialists. 
The results of research are applied by the millions 
of people who work with the resources. 

TVA’s approach to the full development of 
the agricultural resources of the Valley affords 


6: illustration of its methods of attacking prob- 


ems of resource development. It is based upon 
recognition of the need for both scientific re- 
search and practical application of findings un- 
der operating conditions on individual farms. For 
the accomplishment of this program, TVA, the 
land-grant colleges of the seven Valley states, 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
joined forces in a program of research, demon- 
stration and education. Technical assistance is 
supplied directly to the farmer through the agri- 
cultural extension services in recognition of the 
fact that the land-grant colleges are the primary 
state agencies of research and extension service in 
the field of agriculture. 

To this partnership TVA contributes the ex- 
perimental production of fertilizing materials, es- 
pecially high concentrate phosphates, through its 
facilities at Wilson Dam. It assists in developing 
new methods for using electric power to increase 
the efficiency of farm operations and to lessen 
drudgery in the rural home. TVA and the land- 
grant colleges have cooperatively undertaken 
studies to identify and develop varieties of fruits’ 
and vegetables which can be grown satisfactorily 
in the area, and to devise new methods of pro- 
essing these foods by freezing and dehydration. 
Farm machinery adapted especially for use on the 
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small farms of the Valley includes a side-hill cul- 
tivator, furrow seeder, a small “trailer” thresher, 
a barn hay-drier, and other kinds of equipment. 





Courtesy of TVA 
Small threshing machine developed by TVA and state 
experiment stations for small and hill farms 


Methods developed in the laboratory under 
experimental conditions require tests in practical 
farming situations. These tryouts are given on se- 
lected test-demonstration farms, so-called because 
they “test” results of laboratory investigations 
and “demonstrate” to their neighbors improved 
farm practices, including the use of TVA high 
analysis phosphatic fertilizer. 

Farmers in community and county groups, with 
the assistance of the county agent’s office, select 
one or more farms in the community, represen- 
tative of the different conditions of soil, eleva- 
tion, type of farming, size and other factors. The 
owner of the selected farm, approved by the 
county organization, generally a soil conservation 
association, and by the college and TVA, under- 
takes to follow an agreed-upon farm program, to 
make any required adjustments in his farm lay- 
out and cropping system, to keep records, and 
to make his farm and the results of the project 
accessible to his neighbors and the college. 


The farm layout and cropping system are 
worked out jointly by the farmer in consultation 
with his neighbors and representatives of the in- 
terested agencies. The soil, the farm wood-lot, 
the livestock. the farm machinery and equipment, 
and the farm home and buildings—all play a part 
in determining the over-all plan. The required 
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high analysis phosphates, supplied by TVA at 
the cost of freight and handling charges, are 
limited to use on soil conserving crops, including 
small grains. The farmer, in turn, supplies lime 
and other materials, makes required adjustments 
in his farm practices, keeps records of results, 
and opens his lands to observation by other farm- 
ers. 

A single farm is called a unit test-demonstration 
farm. There are also area test-demonstrations. 
In a community in which one or more unit test- 
demonstration farms have produced results which 
other farmers wish to adopt as a group and there- 
by attain the larger results possible through group 
action, an area test-demonstration may be set up. 
Usually such an area is a small watershed or nat- 
ural community in which a majority of the farm- 
ers are ready to join in the cooperative under- 
taking. 

As a first step in the development of a test- 
demonstration area, the farmers of the commun- 
ity join in a survey to appraise the basic condi- 
tions of the area. They determine the extent and 
character of erosion, drainage and flood prob- 
lems; the number, size, and types of farms; the 
community organization—its economic services 
and social facilities; and the willingness of the 
people to work together for mutual benefits. The 
participating farmers agree to adopt practices, 
each on his own farm, similar to those on the 
unit farms which have served as pilot operations. 
The extension services provide technical assist- 
ance and TVA supplies phosphatic fertilizers un- 
der the same conditions as for unit farms. 

At the present time, there are approximately 
10,000 unit test-demonstration farms in the seven 
Valley States. There are similar farms in other 
states. In fact, altogether, there are 25,028 farms 
participating in the program.' Any group of 
farmers interested in having a unit demonstra- 
tion in their community may apply to the exten- 
sion service of their land-grant college through 
their soil conservation association or other coun- 
ty organization. 

Importance of Recreation Resources of the Region 
There ‘s another highly important resource 

1. These figures include farmers who are now pay- 
ing full charge for fertilizer as well as those re- 
ceiving fertilizer at the cost of freight and 


handling charges. 


of the region which I did not mention earlier in 
our brief review of natural resources because I 
wished to reserve it for your particular attention 
at this point. This is its recreation resource, which 
is the composite of all the other resources we have 
considered—the forests, the mountains, the rolling 
country, the farm lands, the lakes formed by the 
dams, and the favorable climate. All these re- 
sources create a beautiful country, pleasing to 
residents of the region and to vacationists from 
all parts of the nation. National parks and na- 
tional forests are additional recreation assets of 
the region, as are new highways and air trans- 
portation systems which now bring visitors to 
areas which were relatively inaccessible before. 














Courtesy of TVA 
Norris Dam, built by TVA for flood control, navigation 
and power, also provides an inter-connecting chain of 
blue water lakes for recreation. 
The impressive influx of tourists into this re- 
gion is of vital importance in terms of vast new 
markets for agricultural and industrial products 
and increased demand for a wide variety of serv- 
ices. The important thing about this market is 
that it is here today. Now, in March 1947, the 
beginning of the vacation period is just around 
the corner and accommodations for the host of 
visitors is a current problem and opportunity. 
We do not always realize how many visitors 
there really are, even though on a Sunday after- 
noon at the overlook on Clingman’s Dome we 
remark about the number of cars from many dif- 
ferent states. A study made in 1941 showed that 
during that year more than eight million out-of- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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The Christian Faith Means Brotherhood 


H. H. 


A valid test of belief is in attitude and action 
toward others. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” We have to come to that time when the 
sincerity of our Christian faith is being tested 
at one point after another, and at no point more 
severeiy than our belief in God, the Father of 
all mankind. 


Now, geographically there is no longer a sep- 
aration between East and West, for in 60 hours 
flying time, an Indian can come here, or we 
can fly to India. Now we are called to demon- 
strate in our actions that we believe God “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 


One of the outstanding achievements of the 
Christian church in the first three centuries was 
to preach a gospel that was “to all peoples” and 
open a door through which men of all races 
could enter. There was not one door for the 
Greek, and another for the Jew, not one door 
for the white and another for colored. The door 
was Christ and it was open to all. 


Not then simply because this is Race Relations 
Sunday and February is Brotherhood month in 
our Protestant churches, but because the nature 
of our times demands it and our faith makes it 
inescapable we must re-affirm our faith in racial 
brotherhood and our purpose to practice it. 

I 

Our faith means brotherhood first of all be- 
cause it is a faith in God the creator of all man- 
kind. What is now being said by technology with 
its development of rapid transit and communi- 
cation, religion has been saying for centuries— 
mankind is one. 


Howard Thurman rightly says “racial and 
class prejudice is a denial of the existence 
of God the Father. It causes men to assume that 
God is not the Father of mankind. Quite logically 
then—if my God is not the Father of all men, 
then it follows that he is merely my father, and 
of those of my color, class background, culture 
and so on. Then men who are of a different color, 


HAROLD H. EYMANN is the pastor of Union Church, Berea, 
Kentucky. 


EYMANN 


class, background or culture must of necessity 
have some other God who is their Father, or, 
what is worse they are cosmic bastards, cast upon 
the sea of life without mooring, course, or an- 
chor.” How can such logic be denied? 


Nor is there any escape from this conclusion 
by holding that God created all mankind, but 
created some races superior to others. To hold 
that is to believe in a God without moral char- 
acter. Just that sort of thinking led to the Nazi 
assumption of racial favorites and the deifying 
of blood and soil. There may be room for racial 
superiority and prejudice within polytheism, for 
if many gods created different races, then pre- 
sumably some Gods might have done a better 
job than others. There is room for racial pride 
and bigotry in atheism, for if no God has a hand 
in man’s creation, then possibly by accident one 
racial group is superior to another. But there is 
no room for racial pride and bigotry within the 
heritage that comes to us through the prophets 
and Jesus, with their emphasis upon high ethical 
monotheism .. . . For if God is One and God is 
good, Creator of all mankind—then all his crea- 
tures are on an equal footing no matter what the 
color of their skin or the land in which they were 
born. 


It is now put squarely up to us. We have to 
either give up our racial prejudice or give up our 
faith in God the Creator. And it follows that God 
not only created those who have reached the 
highest level of culture in their race; he created 
the lowliest and crudest. He not only created 
George Washington Carver, but created all Ne- 
groes. He not only created Albert Einstein but 
all Jewish people. He not only created Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek, but created every Chinese. He 
not only created Kagawa, but created every Jap- 
anese. “He hath made of one blood all nations of 
men.” 


II 


Again our faith means brotherhood because 
the Creator God, is the God of Justice and Right- 
eousness. What is now being said by awakened 
racial groups all round the world, our religion 
has been saying for centuries—moral laws are 
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universal anc every relationship of life must take 
them into account. 

We, today, tend to think a thing is right or 
wrong, according to what the majority of people 
give assent to. Our belief in democracy doesn’t 
require that we go that far. Just as the law of 
gravity is true no matter what the vote of the 
people migh: be about it, so there are moral laws 
like the Ten Comnaandments that remain true 
no matter how a popular vote might regard them. 

For example, just because the Kentucky state 
legislature once passed a law making it impossible 
for colored students to attend Berea, or any oth- 
er school where whites attend, doesn’t mean that 
such action was right in the sight of God. And 
because it has become the custom in certain parts 
of our nation to offer poorer educational oppor- 
tunities to colored children doesn’t mean that in 
the sight of the God of Righteousness that is 
right. Just because during the war certain peo- 
ple on our West coast demanded a removal of 
the Japanese from their homes doesn’t mean that 
such action was approved by God. 

The racial issue or any other issue is not set- 
tled until it is settled right; not because a min- 
ister says so, or because the reformers say so, or 
the social scientists say so—but because the struc- 
ture of life says so! Dr. Roy Smith sobered a 
recent audience by reminding it that Russia would 
have a billion and a quarter Orientals behind her, 
because in the Soviet domain there are represen- 
tatives of every racial group, all living together 
without the racial discrimination. The Orientals, 
he says, know that; and they also know about 
our Harlems and our Detroits. And one might 
add they also know about our Talmadges, and 
our Bilbos, and our Oriental exclusion acts, and 
our Jim Crow laws, and our discrimination in 
our industries and in our elections. 


It is now put straight up to us and the issue 
goes deeper even than democracy. We have to 
either give greater opportunity and greater jus- 
tice to our minority groups in America or else 
quit saying we believe in a God of righteousness 
and justice. For the laws of God do not know any 
racial or color distinction, and to disregard His 
laws is to perish as a nation. 


[lI 
Finally, our faith means brotherhood because 
the Creator, and God of Righteousness is the God 
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revealed in Christ. And in Christ there is no East 
or West, North or South. Here we come to the 
basic need within the church itself. The one or- 
ganization that could heal the broken body of 
the world is sick and in need of healing. The 
people of India, Africa, and Asia are watching 
the American churches. We have sent and are 
sending missionaries to those lands preaching the 
gospel of God’s love for all men. And the mis- 
sionaries report that the ones to whom they are 
carrying this gospel are looking across the ocean 
to the churches sending the missionaries and they 
see racial segregation within the church. It is a 
clear case again of “physician heal thyself.” As 
Walter Van Kirk says “It was not for segre- 
gated churches that Christ died upon the cross.” 
When this church, “The Church of Christ, Un- 
ion,” was founded on the principle that the doors 
of membership were open to all races, and colored 
people were members along with whites, there 
were no doubt many people on the outside and 
perhaps some on the inside who were not pleased 
—but who can doubt but that Christ was satis- 
fied! We rightly feel we have honored Christ by 
drawing together his followers from many differ- 
ent denominations. His blessing is upon our in- 
clusiveness. Likewise we can be sure his blessing 
rests wherever there is enough love and courage for 
racial inclusiveness. Indeed can any church any- 
where be a racially exclusive church, and with 
easy conscience claim to be Christ’s body? 


What untold harm has been done when we 
have forgotten that the church belongs to Christ, 
and Clirist is universal! One day C. F. Andrews 
was preaching in a church in South Africa. Af- 
ter the service had started a little man of brown 
colored skin came to the door. An usher turned 
him away saying this church was for white men. 
When later C. F. Andrews learned that his friend 
Mahatma Gandhi had been sent away from the 
service, he was deeply ashamed, and indignation 
flamed in his soul. How much had that morning’s 
slap in the face on the door step of a Christian 
Church to do with Gandhi’s present attitude? He 
has a deep regard for Christ, but hostility toward 
the church supposedly representing Christ. 


And lest you may think your minister is a 
lone voice crying this message in the wilderness, 
take heart in this. Following the lead of the Fed- 
eral Councii of Churches, the Congregational 
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Christian Churches in National Council, the Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. A., the Northern Baptist 
Convention, and the International Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ—have all called for an 
unsegregated church working for an unsegregated 
society, under the ideal of democracy and in the 
name of Christ. 
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Now it is for each person and all church groups 
to decide whether these are pious words or a ring- 
ing call to action, to action costly but glorious, 
beginning in each soul and going out wherever the 
Creator of Life, Justice and Love leads the Way, 
to establish true brotherhood. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 


John C. Campbell Folk School 
S:ort Courses for Recreational Leaders 


For eighteen years recreation leaders have been 
meeting at the John C. Campbell Folk School 
for a ten-day course. For the past four years it 
has been necessary to hold two sessions to accom- 
modate the registrants. 

There are folk dance periods in the morning 
and country dance parties at night; time to sing 
and enjoy learning something of the background 
of many folk songs; time to carve, make puppets, 
play recorders and discuss some of our rural 
problems. Many local rural teachers attend and 
are helped each year. This is one of the methods 
for developing local leaders who are becoming 
more and more necessary as the interest in recre- 
ation increases in the Southern Highlands. The 
dances selected for the fall Regional and Annual 
Spring Mountain Folk Festivals are taught, so 
that the leaders can pass on their knowledge to 
their home groups. 

This year the two short courses were packed 
to capacity with about forty in attendance in 
each course. One gala occasion of the first short 
course was the big party for the official opening 
of “Open House,” a new outdoor pavilion that 
adds greatly to the facilities for summer time 
leadership training. 





At Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, North 
Carolina from June 3-13 a very successful sum- 
mer school was held. The Presbyterian Summer 
School of the South this year included The Rural 
Church Institute, The School of Theology, The 
School of Sacred Music and The Church School 
Laboratory. Ninety-six people gathered at War- 
ren Wilson to sing and worship together in 


Christian unity. The leadership included Dr. H. 
S. Randolph, Dean, Secretary, Board of Na- 
tional Missions. The Rev. M. E. Mansell, Associ- 
ate Dean, Field Representative, Board of Na- 
tional Missions; Dr. Vartan D. Melconian, Pro- 
fessor of Bible, Presbyterian College of Christian 
Education; Dr. A. H. George, Dean of School of 
Theology, Johnson C. Smith University; Dr. 
Maynard L. Cassady, Director of Men’s Work, 
Board of Christian Education; Miss Glenna Guinn, 
Teacher, Warren Wilson College; Mr. Paul Olm- 
stead, Woodcrafts, Alpine Rural Life Center; 
Mrs. Shirley Olmstead, Crafts, Alpine Rural Life 
Center; Miss Alice Maloney, Staff Assistant, Unit 
of Rural Church Work, Board of National Mis- 
sions; Mr. John Milton Kelly, Director of Sacred 
Music, Board of Christian Education; Miss Vir- 
ginia Cheeseman, Minister of Music, Mt. Airy 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
The Rev. Ralph N. Mould, Head of Children’s De- 
partment, Board of Christian Education; Miss 
Dorothy Fritz, Curriculum Editor, Board of 
Christian Education; Mrs. W. Felston Christo- 
pher, Primary Department, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, New York; Miss 
Virginia Long, Teacher, Warren Wilson Junior 
College; and Mr. John L. Connet, Teacher, 
Warren Wilson Junior College. 

Many aspects of the rural church and its work 
were discussed including such things as Evangei- 
ism, The Study and Use of the Bible, Church 
and Community Survey, Rural Church Problems, 
Religious Education, Use of the Bible with Chil- 
dren, Music Leadership in the Church, Develop- 
ment of Lay Leadership in the Local Church and 
Recreational and Craft programs for the rural 
church. This was the ninth annual session of the 
School which became interracial in 1944. 
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Real People 


EDWIN M. 


Ten years ago when the Cherokees held their 
annual “Cherokee Fair” a staff correspondent of 
the Asheville Citizen wrote: 

“With gorgeous costumes and in a setting of 
trees and shrubbery that gave a primeval forest 
illusion, members of the Eastern band of Cher- 
okees symbolically re-lighted their ancient fires 
sur tesil and re-lived the old days as they presented 
their dramatic pageant “The Spirit of the Great 
Smokies’ before a crowd of 1000 people 
dedicated to the ‘Great Spirit Of Us All’ who 
for centuries has guided the destinies of man’... 
It was presented in such a spirit and manner 
that those who watched it realized that the In- 
dians have at last grasped the dramatic possibil- 
ities of their history. 

‘It is,’ said Dr. H. Fogtt, Superintendent of 
the Agency, ‘a story that should not be forgotten 
by either race and which should gradually be- 
come incorporated in the annals of American 
folk-lore . . . I believe Cherokee might be lifted 
out of the commonpla¢e much like Oberam- 
mergau or similar mecca for lovers of the beau- 
tiful and historically worth-while. 


>» 


Ten years later, following another Cherokee 
Fair, a letter in the correspondence column de- 
plored the pitiful, even pathetic, spectacle that was 
put on at the Fair as “Indian Dances” saying it 
would be far better if nothing at all were given 
than to have such a disillusioning performance. 
This decline from a vision of “Oberammergau” to 
last year’s performance may be like a thermometer 
reading taken of the feverish and tormented con- 
dition of the Eastern Cherokees that has pursued 
them ever since their first contact with white civil- 
ization in 1736. The once proud race which called 
itself “First People”! after undergoing a 
tragic history of exploitation, persecution, forced 
migration, and dishonest and still-unfulfilled deal- 
ings on the part of the government is now reduced 
to a condition of mixed citizenship and wardship 
and still torn within and without by tension and 
disharmony. 

It is not within the scope of this article nor its 


EDWIN M. HOFFMAN, formerly a teacher at Berea College, has 
now retired and is living at Black Mountain, North Carolina. 


HOFFMAN 


purpose to discuss the pros and cons of any current 
controversial issues’? but rather to give impressions 
of visits to Cherokee and to attempt to gather up 
some of the outstanding facts about the Cherokees 
that might well be more widely known. 

There can be no understanding of the present 
situation without some knowledge of the tragic 
history of the Cherokee Nation. This “bitter 
passage of history known as the “Trail of Tears” 
came after a three cornered tug of war that had 
gone on for ten years with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State of Georgia, and the Cherokees... . 
The long drawn ‘cause celebre’ involved as factors 
before it was over, the Supreme Court . . , Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson and his successor, several 
prominent spokesmen in both House and Senate, 
the Georgia Militia, the War Department, and 
some of the United States Army, an important dis- 
covery of gold, three national elections, the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
and nationwide public opinion the enforced 
migration produced suffering and a mortality like 
those of similar forcible removals in Europe of this 
decade.’”* 

A situation that once stirred a nation, as a some- 
what parallel situation in race relations in the state 
of Georgia is again doing a century later, has now 
become too little known history. Nor is the story 
yet completed, for even yet there is bitterness and 
confusion that has grown from the Trail of Tears. 
To these factors involved in the history of these 
people, who are incorporated today under the laws 
of North Carolina as “Cherokee Indians,” must be 
added others of a more positive nature. Had 


1. Ani’-yun wiya “Real people” a name still used 
by the Cherokees for themselves. Bulletin 30, 
U.S. Indian Bureau. 

2. The roots of some of these tensions may run 
far back over 100 years ago when the “great 
removal” divided the tribe into two hostile fac- 
tions. 

3. According to the Cherokees it was also known 
as the “Train of Stones” since they were com- 
pelled to carry stones to cover their dead who 
fell by the way, time for burial not being al- 
lowed by the authorities. 

4. From cover of “Cherokee Nation” by Marion 
Starkey, Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y. 
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these people been merely a race of ignorant, low- 
culture savages, the poignancy of the story might 
be less, but in no way would that exculpate the 
crime committed against them by states and na- 
tion. But it happened to a race of people who 
hold a unique place in all human history, for they 
alone became a literate people through the efforts 
of one of their own tribe, Sequoia. Though illit- 
erate, he invented a native alphabet. He was part- 
ly white but spoke no English, and had very little 
direct contact with the white race which was 
chiefly through a few months of enrollment as a 
soldier. With the help, somewhat slowly gained, of 
the American Board a printing press was secured 
and a paper, The Cherokee Phoenix, was published. 
This story is one of the great dramas of American 
history, one that should become, too, a part of our 
American folk-lore. A number of books have 
only recently appeared, showing the increasing ap- 
preciation of Sequoia and the Cherokees. Over a 
century ago it was written of them: “they have 
their own blacksmiths . . . their gunsmiths, their 
wheelwrights to make their wheels and looms, 
etc; their females have learned to manufacture 
clothing; their gristmill was built by one of the 
Indians and a larger proportion of them read and 
write than is found among the population in 
a majority of the States of the Union.” ’ They 
held tne happy promise of a glorious future liv- 
ing in the Great Smoky Region, one of the most 
favored spots in America the Beautiful. 


As one rides today over the newly completed 
Soco Gap Highway, he reaches the crest at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet there to find a roadside 
plaque that reads: 


“SOCO GAP. INITIAL POINT OF 
U.S. SURVEY 1876 OF CHEROKEE 
RESERVATION. CREATED 
THROUGH EARLIER EFFORTS 
OF W. H. THOMAS, WHITE CHER- 
OKEE CHIEF.” °* 


One is now in what is left of “Cherokee Country” 
which as reported by Thomas “was all the land 
that could be seen from the tops of our highest 





5. Wm. H. Thomas in “Explanation of the Rights 
of the North Carolina Cherokee Indians” 1851, 
republished by Stephens Press, Asheville, N.C. 
1947. 


6. See Note No. 5. 


mountains.” 

While it is commonly spoken of as a Reser- 
vation, sometimes Qualla, sometimes Cherokee, 
this is denied by others. A letter in the Asheville 
Citizen from William McCoy “member of the 
Eastern Band” states: “The land they occupy is 
not an Indian Reservation. It is land that was 
purchased by the Cherokees themselves after hav- 
ing been made homeless by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1838. ... The Indian Bureau through 
false promises made to the Indian Council (i. e. 
Cherokees) in 1924 secured the deeds of the East- 
ern Band’s lands in trust for the purpose of and 
upon the promise to allot or divide the lands 
giving to each individual Indian his or her own 
title.” Not only does this quotation cite some 
historical items, but it reflects vividly some of 
the tension and confusion still existing as to the 
exact status of the Cherokee today. For if one 
will pick up some of the Cherokees who are al- 
ways walking along the highway—women with 
brightly colored split-oak baskets, with white 
flour sacks bulging with materials, or even car- 
rying children upon their backs, or men of all 
sizes and shades and appearance—one can soon 
gain a cross section of opinion varying from in- 
difference to strong pro or con on current issues. 


At present the most disturbing questions seem to 
be: the matter of full United States citizenship 
rather than being wards under the Indian Bureau 
(Cherokees are legally full citizens of North Car- 
olina but do not possess full United States citizen- 
ship); the sense of injustice towards the Indian 
Bureau in that the Allotment Bill has never been 
fully carried out; a feeling that the Indian Bur- 
eau dominates the affairs of the (supposedly) 
independent Indian Council and that it is intent 
upon perpetuating itself at the expense of the 
liberties and full property rights of the Chero- 
kees; a definite sense of tension between the 
groups within the Band—those who are “per- 
sona grata” and those who are “non grata” with 
the Bureau. All of this seems to be complicated 
again by the irritant of race mixtures as to who 
is a Cnerokee and who is not a Cherokee. ” 





7. A teacher in the Government School says chil- 
dren of 1/32 Cherokee blood may be admitted; 
the proposed North Carolina law concerning in- 
heritance would give no rights to those who are 
less than 1/16 Cherokee. 
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This situation is further complicated by the 
admixture in some cases of negro blood. * Within 
the past year certain county officials denied the 
Cherokees, including many returned veterans, the 
right to register for the state elections. They 
were, however, over-ridden by the State officials 
and the matter was settled favorably for the 
Cherokees. The recent action of a Congressional 
Committee in giving its approval for a $100,000 
“tourist 


village” has stirred up dissension, some 


branding it as a “communist move” and a fur- 
ther deprivation of their rights as individuals, 


and others hailing it as a “good thing.” 


It is probable that some of this dissension 
is but a continuation of ancient differences. But, 
if this be so, it it likewise true that there is still 
at work within the Eastern Band that strain of 
nobility and heroic devotion to their race shown 
through the past century. And as in the past 
there were those of the white race who labored 
as missionaries and helpers of the tribe; so today 
one finds many friends and workers among white 
citizens, both official and unofficial, who hold 
the highest interests of the Cherokee Nation at 
heart. 


“No wonder they refused to leave this glor- 
ious country,” one exclaims as he continues on 
his way through the Cherokee country towards 
the central community, Cherokee, where is lo- 
cated the headquarters of the Indian Bureau and 
the largest of the schools. As one glides down 
the northern slope of Soco Gap there opens up 
before him the densely forested mountains, wild 
tumbling mountain streams that later flow on 
with such sweetly sounding names as O-cono- 
luftee through richly fertile valleys filled with 
farms that are rapidly becoming more and more 
improved. 


Perched on the steep slopes one notes the first 
of the cabins. There is usually a pile of logs or 


8. The Cherokees held many slaves. The descend- 
ants living around Birdtown today, of a large 
white blood admixture, are chiefly from this 
group. In 1902, 3000 adopted negro freedmen 
were reported as Cherokees, more than 2000 
adopted whites and about 1700 adopted Dela- 
ware, Shawnee and other Indians. The tribe has 
a larger proportion of white blood than any other 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. U. S. Bulletin 30 
op. cit. 
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of tan bark wood (chestnut) by the roadside wait- 
ing to be hauled to the market or to the good 
An old negro, a 
living, dozing picture of Uncle Remus, sits by 
a small roadside cabin. “He is Oo-coomer, an 
ex-slave. He was called that because his father 
in olden days when he visited the cabins of the 
Cherokees was so fond of soup—Oo-coomer means 
‘soup’.” So we are told by our passenger, a 
neatly dressed woman in her sixties, who speaks 
with a precise accent taught her many years ago 
at Hampton. We drop her at the road leading to 
the mill which, she tells us, is on her property. 


sized sawmill not far below. 





Courtesy of The Citizen-Times, Asheville, N.C. 
One of the most favored spots in America the Beautiful 


At Cherokee we find a school with equipment 
and curriculum very similar to that of any other 
good rural grade and high school. It is difficult 
indeed to find anything distinctive about it on a 
hasty appraisal. One hears a group singing lustily 
and very weli, a Strauss Waltz melody. Ball games 
and other group games are going on, and the 
usual small groups of all ages stand around look- 
ing identical with similar groups in any rural 
school. “Meet our red-headed Indian,” says one 
of the teachers laughingly as a charming young 
college-girl who accepts her classification with 
charming grace approaches. Red-headed she is, 
and properly lip-sticked and dressed as would 
be any other college sophomore at home for the 
vacation. She holds in her ancestry some Scotch 
blood—quite dominant at this stage. But look- 
ing around further, one soon sees faces that look 
entirely as one would expect a Cherokee to look, 
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dark, straight black hair, and all the features of 
Indian blood. But over in another direction one 
sees at a drinking fountain a boy with blond 
features, almost white hair, also a Cherokee! One 
begins, then, to appreciate the 1-16 or 1-32 de- 
gree of blood problem and the problem of the 
Allotment Bill. 

One of the outstanding groups at the school 
is the G I group, a fairly large class undertaking 
vocational work in a vigorous and _ promising 
way. In this group must lie much of the future 
of the Cherokees’ history. Many are concerned 
with modern agriculture and seem determined to 
make the most of this rich land. At the Chero- 
kee Fair one sees exhibits of the farm and forest 
that are inspiring and would rival similar ex- 
hibits at any fair. One is intrigued by the mottos 
and exhortations that are posted above most of 
these exhibits pointing to better living on the 


farm. 

Just as there is a complexity of racial bloods 
so is their present state of culture a mixture of 
various Indian and white culture. One sees, of 
course, very little distinctive Indian dress. Here 
and there, however, one does see (more often, 
perhaps, on the women than on the men) a bit 
of bead work, an ornament of native craft, an 
occasional headband—some little bit of color 
or of craft work, that at once indicates a desire 
to hold to the culture of their own. The garish 
headdresses worn at the tourist places are merely 
a sop tor tourists. The headdress of the Cherokee 
was a simple headband with a single feather. In 
ceremonials and varying ranks of the clan, of 
course, distinctive dress of some sort was used. 
A group of white boys, deeply interested in In- 
dian Lore at a near-by camp, suffered keen dis- 
illusionment when attending a dance held for 
them some fifteen miles from the highway. They 
saw the redmen clad in most ordinary, shabby 
farm clothes—no feathers, no paint—none of 
the gorgeous costumes these boys used in their 
own ceremonials at camp. But the use of authenic 
wooden masks in one dance, the singing, and the 
genuine hospitality in the “social dance,” a Cher- 
okee dance in which the boys and the accom- 
panying mothers joined, made up somewhat for 
the drabness of the outfitting. 


At the Fair “Cherokee singing” may be repre- 
sented by gospel hymns sung in Cherokee tongue 
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more frequently than by any true Cherokee song. 





Courtesy of The Citizen-Times, Asheville, N.C. 
Gospel hymns sung in the Cherokee tongue 

The situation as to native dances is discouraging. 
There seems to be no definite urge to preserve 
these dances in their purity. The younger gen- 
eration, as a whole, is not interested. At the 
dance mentioned above, they remained on the 
outside jeering mildly, and were much amused 
when the white guests joined in the dances. Some 
claim that there are only two indigenous Cherokee 
dances, the Green Corn dance which is in the lore 
of many Indian tribes, and the Animal Dance, a 
somewhat grotesque and humorous mask dance. 
Different groups within the band may be formed 
to present dances at the Fair or at other events, 
or for a small “honorarium” for guests who may 
so arrange. But there seem to be differences of 
opinion, if not jealousy, as to whose group is the 
most “authenic.” This is to be deplored and one 
is heartened to find some of the workers at the 
school at least mildly concerned over this matter. 
Within a year the leading maker of Cherokee 
masks died leaving a real gap in the ranks of 
the old timers who held contact with the past 
and were themselves attempting to preserve these 
old bits of culture. His humble home is perched 
on the side of a mountain, miles from the main 
highway, and some distance from the secondary 
road ihat runs back into the interior. Here one 
would find a real bit of the old days. Animal 
skins, herbs, masks, gourd rattles, wood-carvings 
were all about the place. ’ To this cabin have 


9. The Cherokee possessed a written literature con- 
taining the formulae used by medicine men for 
treating all sorts of diseases. The original 
“Swimmer Manuscript” has mysteriously disap- 
peared; however, there are complete translations, 
a source of much information concerning med- 
icinal herbs. 
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Courtesy of The Citizen-Times, Asheville, N.C. 
Developing Cherokee arts and crafts 


come many visitors among them students of In- 
dian Lore and scientists from museums, for his 
masks are to be found even in European cities. '" 

This same Cherokee was the last one to teach 
the famous Cherokee alphabet in the government 
schools. It is to be hoped that his son and grand- 
sons will carry on the traditional art of wooden 
mask making. 


As one becomes more in touch, he will find 
about the school a number of evidences of the 
sincere interest and desire on the part of workers 
to sustain and develop Cherokee arts and crafts. 
The recent return of a veteran who bears the 
Indian name of “Going Back” ™ is hailed with 
satisfaction as he is a skilled teacher of vocation- 
al work and concerned with conserving some of 
the Cherokee arts and crafts. 
The annual Fair with its cheap, blaring Mid- 
way and its poor spectacle of Indian dances, 
does not content all those who are concerned with 
it. Contests in archery and in the use of the tradi- 
10. The pitifully small exhibit of the Cherokees in 
the National Museum in Washington contains a 
few objects including a mask or two. The whole 
exhibit is incorrectly labeled “The East Cherokee 
Reservation Raventown, South Carolina.” There 
is no part of the “reservation” in that state. 
These masks could well be those of the late Will 
West Long who lived at “Raven Ford,” N. C. 

11. Called ‘Going Home” in Starkey p. 234. Many 
Cherokees, if not all, today have both English 
and Cherokee names. 
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tional Cherokee blow-gun are well conducted and 
afford a bit of genuine Cherokee culture. The 
traditional Cherokee ball game is usually pre- 
sented, with minor changes from the ancient 
game. In 1946 there was given a slightly modified 
form played by teen age boys. This was indeed 
a spectacle beautiful to behold, for the young- 
sters, clad in nothing but white shorts and a 
headband with traditional one feather, played 
for hours this wild, untrammeled game with few 
rules, any form of tackling or of stopping one’s 
opponent being allowed. These lithe lads, with an 
enduraice that seemed impossible, reminded one 
of nothing so much as a crowd of graceful wild 
young antelopes leaping and running back and 
forth over the long field trying to score a goal. 
Yet one saw not a single sign of loss of temper, 
nor of slugging. It was as beautiful a bit of 
“clean athletics” 
flected credit on 


as could be imagined and re- 
the trainers and the boys. 





Courtesy of The Citizen-Times, Asheville, N.C. 
Cherokee ball game 
Perhaps it is with such as these that the hope 
of the future of the Cherokee Nation lies. Out 
of the turmoil of the “Trail of Tears” that is 
still an unhealed wound may yet come the adjust- 
ment that will give them the undisputed title 
to their ancient mountains and fertile valleys, 
the land of the Great Smokies. And with the 
wise leadership of those who can see the values, 
not only better living on the farms may be real- 
ized, but the saving and developing of those bits 
of old Cherokee culture that belong to the “First 
People.” 
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Ballad Backgrounds in the Appalachians 


EVELYN K. WELLS 


Ever since people began to notice the songs of 
country people, they have spoken of them as 
almost extinct. And today, as we look for a 
source of traditional song, we recall the “blind 
crowder,” the ballad hawker and the milkmaid 
singer of the past, and realize that the passing 
of these types, together with their occupations, 
has removed many possibilities for gathering 
songs that former generations possessed. Has 
anyone taken their place today? Because of its 
very nature, the folk-song depends for its existence 
on a certain kind of social and economic frame 
work, and the student of folk-song thus finds 
himself becoming a student of folk-ways. 


It is apparently true that those countries which 
have developed industrially, where country life 
has been superseded by cities and factories, have 
not preserved folk customs to the extent of those 
parts of the world where people still lead a pas- 
toral or an agricultural life. But folk customs 
have a surprising amount of endurance, and have 
sometimes lived on in an underground way, in 
the most industrially developed districts. In the 
midst of Arnold Bennett’s Five Towns country 
in Staffordshire, with its potteries and smoking 
chimneys, the ancient ritual Horn Dance is still 
annually performed in the village of Abbots 
Bromley. In this country in recent years the 
snow-trains taking city people for a skiing week- 
end have brought them very close to the Satur- 
day night square dance in its native habitat. 
Dance is a group pursuit, demanding special con- 
ditions for survival, but song, which can be kept 
alive by one person, has an even greater chance 
for life. 

Although recent discoveries have greatly in- 
creased our range of vision to include the songs 
found in towns and cities, it still remains true 
that some sections are more favorable hunting 
grounds than others, and that the country is still 
our richest field. Cecil Sharp’s English collections 


EVELYN K. WELLS spent the years 1916-1928 at the Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School in Kentucky and has since interested herself 
chiefly in folk song and folk dance. 
of English Literature at 
course in the Ballad. 


She is now Assistant Professor 
Wellesley College where she teaches a 
This study is part of a longer one which 


considers the social and literary background of traditional song. 


come from rural settings, or from gypsies wan- 
dering always on the fringes of organized society, 
or from an occasional ancient man or woman 
living in a almshouse, or from an old salt whose 
days before the mast belong to a type of life that 
will never return. They would seem to be the 
last fragments of a dying tradition, and so Sharp 
thought until his American journeys in 1917 put 
him in touch with a ready-made paradise for the 
song collector, where people, still removed from 
commercial and literate influences still living close 
to the realities of existence, depended upon their 
own resources for entertainment. 

The excitement of finding at our very door 
the conditions that keep alive the folk-song, even 
though that discovery took piace some thirty 
years ago, is still fresh in the minds of American 
ballad lovers. Child’s work,* impressive and def- 
finitive though it was, was yet “armchair study.” 
After his students began to turn in samples of 
the living ballad, another day dawned for the 
ballad collector. From now on, it was to be the 
traveller along country roads to the door of the 
singers, who was to give the last word on the 
nature of the folk-song. And today the song is 
studied against its back-ground of Nova Scotia 
fishing village, or Newfoundland farm, or Ken- 
tucky Mountain cornfield, or Michigan lumber 
camp. 

Perhaps the most favorable conditions for the 
study of ballad survival existed, up to thirty years 
ago, in the Southern Appalachian region. Extend- 
ing from Maryland to Georgia, following roughly 
the line of seacoast but about two hundred miles 
inland, this section is shut off from the rest of 
the world by mountain chains running parallel, 
into whose corresponding valleys migration has 
slowly filtered. The region includes all types of 
life from the urban to the super-rural, but the 
difficulties of road-building and travel have kept 
the rural parts much to themselves, so that the 
people, having once penetrated them, remained for 
generations practically ignorant of the world be- 
yond their own valleys. From Revolutionary 
times on, for about a century, people of English 

Child—Francis James, English and Scottish Popular 

Ballads. 
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origin were working their way from the tide- 
water country of Virginia and North Carolina 
westward across the mountains in search of the 
promised rich farm lands; and the Scotch-Irish 
settlers from Maryland and Western Pennsylvania 
were pressing south, following the rivers and val- 
leys, into the same wilderness in search of good 
hunting, solitude and independence. The English 
and the Scotch-Irish stock predominate today, 
though some family names bear witness to Ger- 
man and Huguenot blood. Uncle Calvin Nolan’s 
story of the beginnings of his clan in the moun- 
tains is typical of that of many mountain fam- 
ilies today: 
His “great-grandpap, when he was only a 
chunk of a boy,” was playing on the deck of 
a ship in Dublin harbor, and was carried out 
to sea before he knew it. The sailing master 
would not turn back, and the lad was forced 
to work his passage to America “as was the 
way for cne in his fix.” He landed in Mary- 
land and was bound out seven years to learn 
the potter’s trade. One day while he was mold- 
ing saucers, Miss Mary Wadkins came along 
and showed such interest in his occupation that 
he dropped a hot saucer into the apron she 
daringly held outstretched. The saucer burned 
a hole through the apron, and broke as it fell 
to the floor. “This action,” said Uncle Calvin 
“led to talk, which produced an intimacy, so 


> > 


to courtin’ and weddin’. 


The tale has it that he became one of the first 
gentlemen of Maryland and one of Washing- 
ton’s bodyguard. When the Revolutionary War 
had passed, he settled in Mecklinburg County, 
Virginia, where Uncle Calvin’s grandfather was 
born. Then you have the picture of the pioneer 
going deeper into the wilds as far as the Clinch 
River in Virginia. “Come along the war of 
1812,” he volunteered at Tazewell, fighting un- 
der General Gaines at Fort Erie. Later, being 
“the game-follerin’ kind,” he led his family 
along the Wilderness Road, through Cumber- 
land Gap, and into Kentucky County, Vir- 
ginia, as Kentucky was then called. Where 
Middlesboro now is, he found a “wild and un- 
appropriated land,” which he and his son sur- 
veyed and which “properly would belong to 
the Nolans,” had they remained there instead 
of continuing to follow the game up the Pine 


Mountain Valley. “Grandpap’s twelve chil- 
dren populated the wilderness a right smart in 
those days.” 


“Well,” Uncle Calvin continues, “I’ve seed a 
sight of changes in my day. Them war the days 
of Injuns behind trees and pant’ers a-yellin’ of 
a night. I’ve seed the woods full of wild turkey 
and deer, and I’ve seed ’em go west that man 
wouldn’t molest ’em. My pappy used to throw 
rocks out of the path and say they’d be a road 
through here some day, and now there is— 
and another one a-coming across the top of 
the mountain.”* 

In the westward progress of the pioneers many 
were left behind in the mountains, some because 
they liked the independence of life there, others 
because they lacked the persistence to finish the 
hard journey to the Blue Grass or the Prairies. 
They settled the rich bottomlands at the mouths 
of the rivers, and their sons, looking for game 
or fresh land, followed the smaller water courses 
to their heads, building their log houses, hunting, 
planting corn, using up the resources of the land 
and “populating the wilderness a_right-smart.” 


This process repeated itself until today the de- 
scendents of the early settlers have reached the 
very heads of the hollows, the game is gone, their 
living must be wrested from steep and barren 
mountainsides which after back-breaking toil are 
cleared of forest growth and forced to grow the 
corn that is the family’s mainstay. They are now 
at an impasse: if they went farther they would 
cross the mountain ridge and meet others coming 
up the other side. The mountains have closed in 
behind them; a green and rocky wall shuts out 
the rest of America. The section thus enclosed 
has been likened to an island in the heart of 
America, about as large as the Thirteen Colonies, 
with a population similar in size and ways. “Our 
contemporary ancestors” have pursued their pi- 
oneer manner of life and speech, with practically 
no influences from outside. Ancient farm methods, 
primitive medicine, household arts of spinning 
and weaving, the tales and songs of their fore- 
bears, prevailed until the turn of the century, and 
may still be found here and there. Generations of 
toil in combating the physical hardships of the 
country, instead of developing ingenuity and 
*Notes from Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
November, 1921. 
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new methods, turned people back on inherited 
ways and bred a fatalism that kept them from 
self-improvement. The children of literate par- 
ents had no way of learning to read and write. 
People used to level country did not adapt 
themselves to mountain farming. Money passed 
out of circulation and economy depended upon 
barter. And the population continued to increase. 


Uncle Calvin’s farm was, however, near the 
“public road,” and he watched the progress of 
the new road over the mountain. Like many an- 
other mountaineer whose memory went back to 
days ot the trackless forest, he had seen the change 
come. About 1900 new roads began to penetrate 
the country, and a railroad was built here and 
there to take out timber, and later coal. Since 
that day industry and the tourist trade have 
changed the face of the Appalachians, and mines, 
railroads, factories and mushroom towns have 
drawn people from the lonely mountain farms, 
while motor roads have brought the head of the 
hollow within hours, instead of days of the town. 
It should be borne in mind, therefore, that the fol- 
lowing reconstruction of mountain life which 
saved the ballad for us belongs to a period which 
has closed, and that only rarely may one find to- 
day the ways of life described here. 


7 . . 


Uncle Bill Forrester, asked where he lives, will 
give you not a post office for his address, but 
“Grassy Branch of Baker’s Fork of Wolf of Coon 
of Cutshin.” Thus the journey to his remote 
dwelling comes at once to mind. One may follow 
a wagon road along Cutshin to within a dozen 
miles of his house, though as “wagon road” it 
would hardly be recognized, so often does it dis- 
appear in the creek bed. Cutshin, they say, is 
named from the many crossings of the creek, and 
the consequent damage to the horse’s shins on an 
icy morning. Up Wolf Creek to Coon, named 
from animals still to be found there, the way be- 
coming constantly narrower and steeper. One 
may still sit a nag, however. But the path up 
Grassy Branch must be traveled on foot, through 
woods and thickets of rhododendron by a tum- 
bling water course and over great rocks where 
rare ferns grow, to the grass patch that surrounds 
Uncle Bill’s log house. The ridges gather around 
rising steeply. The winter sun is set at three 
o’clock; it rose at ten. The cornfield, set on the 


mountainside rising nearly at right angles, is the 
central fact of existence. The children know the 
seasons as “piantin’ time,” “hoein’ time,” “lay- 
in’-by time,” and “fodder-pullin’.” 

Uncle Bill's nearest neighbors live five miles 
away and are not very friendly, because three 
generations ago a dispute broke out between them 
concerning the location of a surveying line, one 
man holding that it should have been thrown 
the other side of a certain holly-bush, the second 
as stoutly holding that the bush was his. 


“And it’s what did you fall out about, 
O my love, tell me? 
About a little bit of a bush 
That soon would have been a tree, 
tree, tree, 
That soon would have been a tree.” 
Neighborly reiations, therefore, are still strained. 
In fact, Uncle Bill takes his revolver with him 
when he goes down the branch. 

This is a trip, however, that he makes very in- 
frequently, for almost all his needs are supplied 
at home. In the open weather he goes to the mill 
which once a week grinds meal for people within 
a radius of twenty miles. At such times he calls 
at the store and brings back salt and coffee, 
enough to last some time. At home there is plenty 
to do. The first frost has come, and a hog is to 
be killed: lard, sausage, “fat-meat” will fill the 
smoke-house, while for a few days there is a 
feast of fresh meat, with spare ribs at every meal. 
The hide of the critter killed last month is now 
well tanned. Uncle Bill will be able to work on 
the children’s shoes before the fire tonight—but 
he must whittle some wooden pegs for them first. 
Fodder is gathered and stacked, even the young- 
er children helping their mother shuck corn. Pop 
corn around the fire tonight. Bins of corn for 
the animals, shocks of corn left in the fields for 
winter feeding. Perhaps, up in the woods, a moon- 
shine still which transforms a large part of the 
crop into condensed form so it can be “boodget- 
ted up in packs” and taken to town. The family 
cow has wandered up onto the mountain, and 
Ellender, age eight, is sent to hunt her. She goes 
off saying little, but with a prayer in her heart 
that it may not be a long search. If pappy’s fen- 
ces have broken down and let the cow loose, she 
may be miles away. Pappy was away three weeks 
in the spring, making the rounds of his fields and 
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mending fences after the winter storms. She re- 
members her mother’s old song-ballet about Lit- 
tle Matthy Groves: 
“O what if I am Lord Dannel’s wife? 
Lord Dannel’s gone from home 

Lord Dannel’s gone to see his fences, 

To see his fences, Sir.” 
The sheep are cropping around the house, their 
new coats thick after the summer’s shearing. The 
spinning wheel whirrs on the porch, Fair-Annie 
walking rythmically back and forth as the yarn 
grows in her fingers. Inside, Mammy is making 
the most of the daylight hours at the loom. It is 
threaded up with a piece of linsey. The children 
can wear their cotton jeans that she wove in the 
winter, for a while longer; the linsey-woolsey 
will soon be ready to make into winter clothes, 
and one set apiece will see them through, eked 
out with last year’s outgrown clothes for under- 
wear. Maybe when this work is done she can in- 
dulge herself and make a coverlet. She meditates: 
the biue-pot is standing milkwarm by the fire- 
side, ready tor dyeing. There is plenty of sedge 
grass and hickory bark for yellows and greens. 
She has some extra-soft yarn saved up specially— 
not a “belly-hank” in the lot. A blue and white 
kiver, now. She might copy her granny’s pattern 
of Sixteen White Snowballs, but she kindly favors 
trying out a new one. She has figured it out in 
her head—she might call it “Cat-track and Snail- 
trail.” 


Dinner time. Cabbage, boiled potatoes, shucky 
beans with “meat” (a piece of salt pork). Corn- 
bread of course. Sweet butter, buttermilk, sweet 
milk. A jar of peaches salvaged from the many 
she put up that spoiled. Sterilizing jars, when 
you have to bring the water from the creek or 
build a fire under the outdoor kettle to heat it, 
is a task often unwisely shortened. 


The children play in the yard. In the midst 
of her work she calls out to remind them that 
yesterday pappy killed a rattler in them bushes; 
they’d better watch out less’n hits mate comes 
today to search for hit. The baby has the thrush, 
hit’s pore little mouth is so sore! The twins, Ver- 
gil and Homer, will soon be back with medicine: 
there was a stranger stayed the other night with 
the Hensleys on Coon, a man that never seed his 
pappy. He had offered to send the time-honored 
remedy for thrush, a little water poured by any- 
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one born posthumously, from his shoe into a 
bottle tor the baby to drink. 


School? Yes, but you have to go clear to the 
Mouth of Wolf, eight miles. The children hardly 
get there before they have to turn back. Yes, 
hit’s a good school. Fourteen children and a good 
teacher; he keeps order; he whups ’em good. Fair- 
Annie went a whole term—stayed with some 
kinfolks on Wolf. She learned to read a little, 
and can write her name. Grandpap’s books on 
the dark shelf by the chimney haven’t been 
opened for years. Pilgrim’s Progress, the Bible 
(King James Version), a book in a strange lan- 
guage. That was where they found the names for 
the twins. There was another book that got lost 
—Grandpap used to read it to them, a story about 
that feller in the Bible, Samson, but it was in 
poetry. 


The days pass much alike. Plenty of work, 
some of it grimly back-breaking, as when a new 
clearing is to be made; some of it pleasant rou- 
tine. Responsibility for everyone in the family. 
At corn-hoeing time they all go to the field for 
the day. The baby is left under a shade tree, the 
next-least-un staying by to watch out for snakes. 
The rest work up and down the long rows in 
the broiling July sun. Around the house there is 
always cooking, splitting wood, fetching water. 
The fine points of housekeeping, such as daily 
sweeping and weekly washing, are kept to a 
minimum in the face of more compelling de- 
mands. 


An occasional break in the routine comes with 
illness. Sometimes Aunt Nancy Browning, the 
midwife, comes to stay. With biblical simplicity 
and directness Mammy meets her time. The birth 
stool is brought from the loft. Pappy and the 
older girls stand by. The newcomer is wrapped 
in a piece of old linsey for the time being, until 
somebody can borrow a needle from a neighbor 
and make a dress. Mammy is able to work some 
in a few days, and Aunt Nancy goes on to her 
next appointment down Cutshin way. The chil- 
dren all remember when Grandpaw died. It was 
the only time the women from down on Coon 
had ever come to spend the night. While the 
men built the black-walnut coffin in the yard, 
the women were busy in the house making the 
shroud. Every final detail was carried out by the 
family or neighbors. Burial was immediate, and 
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another grave-house was added to the cluster on 
the hill, with its encircling fence, and gate in- 
scribed “God rest them that sleeps here.” But al- 
though Grandpaw died three years ago, his fun- 
eral has not yet been preached, for Preacher Blair 
has been busy with other funerals every October 
since. October is the best month for a funeral-oc- 
casion, for then the roads are dry and the crop 
is harvested and people can travel. Word has 
been norated about that Grandpap’s funeral will 
be this year. There will be a great gathering, with 
people riding in from miles around, and staying 
for the great dinner that will be cooked. Even 
Mammy’s sister, married to a furriner and living 
on the Middle Fork ten miles away, is coming 
back for the first time since her wedding. There 
will be even more to eat at the funeral, the chil- 
dren are tola, than for the infare when Cindy- 
Ellen was married. They remember those nights 
beforehand, when they were hustled off to bed 
in the fourposter at an early hour because the 
young couple who were “talkin’” needed the 
privacy of the hearthside. 


“He moved his chair up to my side, 
His fancy pleased me well, 

I thought the spirit moved him 
Some handsome tale to tell, 

O, some handsome tale to tell!” 
Cindy-Ellen and her young man just went off 
to the county seat and were married by the judge, 
but when they came back there was a tremendous 
celebration, all the feasting and jollity of the 
neighborhood at the infare and the chivaree. 


Once a stranger found his way up Grassy 
Branch and spent the night. He was fotched-on 
for sure, didn’t have any kin-folks in this country. 
He was friendly and pleasant—‘‘common and 
homely,” they told him—and they had a fine 
time with him. He could sing song-ballets as 
good mighty-nigh as Pappy and Mammy. They 
swapped stories, too, about Jack in the bean- 
tree, and Old Sol Shell who shot a peach-pit into 
the woods one winter’s day and next year in that 
very same place saw a buck with a peach tree 
growing right out of hit’s head, and hit a-bloom- 
in! But the song-ballets were the best. The strang- 
er could write, and put down every one of Pap- 
py’s songs in his little book. The children sang 
too, sometimes remembering verses the others had 
forgotten. Around the hearth that night, while 


apples roasted and corn popped, the singing went 
on and on, one child after another dropping off 
to sleep and being put down on one of the beds. 
Two of them woke up the next morning in a 
bed across the room; they had been moved to 
make way for the stranger. But song-ballets at 
night were no novelty; that was the way most 
evenings were spent. What was less usual was 
that the next morning, instead of going to work, 
Pappy continued to sing songs for the stranger. 
Even the rigorous claims of daily chores loos- 
ened their hold in the face of such real pleasure. 


In the old-fashioned mountain home of thirty 
years ago one finds the ideal conditions for the 
preserving of folk-song. It provided complete iso- 
lation from the outside world, and was almost 
cut off from the nearby haunts of men. It was 
economically self-sufficient, the family laboring 
for what they needed, and resting when that was 
secured. When necessities come hard, people are 
satisfied to stop work when they have enough; 
and when their food is the result of their own 
toil, they can trust nature to provide for them 
again at the right time. As for money, there was 
practically no use for it. Even the country store 
accepted payment in kind. There was leisure then, 
and a man is not afraid of leisure when he pos- 
sesses inner resources for using it well. The liter- 
ate man is limited, for he can read only when 
he has books, enjoy music only when there is an 
instrument and somebody, usually professionally 
trained, to play on it. Old Mrs. Howard railed 
at her daughter, home from the settlement school 
and so determined to clean house that none of 
them had a chance to sit on the porch and look 
at the mountain, “and hit all October-colored.” 
A generation ago, the southern mountaineer knew 
that enough was enough; when that was secured, 
he could stop work and do some real living. And 
his children absorbed this attitude towards the 
need of work, and the need of leisure. Many a 
mountain folk-song begins in literal truth, 

‘As I was a walking for pleasure one day, 
In sweet recreation I careless did stray.” 

The resources for leisure were at hand—tales 
and songs, airs played on a home-made fiddle or 
banjo or dulcimer, passed on traditionally to each 
generation. The wealth of inheritance was a part 
of everyone’s endowment, but naturally some 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Community-Centered Education For Montana Adults 


RUTH W. 


Of all the manifold educational urgencies of 
today, “aduit education” is perhaps the most gen- 
erally agreed upon and the least understood. 

We are not sure of the exact need. However, 
some educators, like Robert Hutchins, have frank- 
ly stated that in order to avert catastrophe it is 
already too late to educate the young. In their 
opinion, it is the adult generation now uneasily 
facing world responsibility which education must 
reach and reach quickly. 

Those less alarmed by the present emergency 
point out, however, that technological advances 
in all lines of endeavor are resulting in far great- 
er leisure time for citizens of every American 
community. The billion-dollar entertainment in- 
dustries have been happily aware of this trend 
for some time. 

Even our unprecedented work activity of the 
war years accentuated the demand for construc- 
tive training in use of leisure, with large corpor- 
ations often taking the lead in offering hobby 
and recreation facilities. Nor should we forget 
that these years witnessed the growth of teen-age 
centers and even recreational-study centers for 
the limited leisure hours of those in the armed 
forces. The need for intelligent guidance to the 
use of leisure will be greater, not less, when our 
transition to peacetime is fully accomplished. 

We are not sure of the necessary techniques 
nor, indeed, of the nature of the student-body 
when we venture beyond the present accepted 
levels of education. Neither, we may be reminded, 
were the educators whose task it was to extend 
the general level of education from grammar 
school through the high school years, at the same 
time greatly broadening the opportunity for still 
higher educational training. 

The same vigorous effort, continuing experi- 
mentation, and ultimate success will undoubtedly 
meet the problem of adult education. 

In Montana, findings of The Montana Study 
in the field of community education shed consid- 
erable light on methods and objectives. For adult 


RUTH W. ROBINSON is the Acting Director of The Montana 
Study being conducted by the University of Montana. Her report 
is a reprint from the January 1947 issue of Montana Education. 


ROBINSON 


education in a primarily rural state will be close- 
ly related to the problem of “the enrichment and 
stabilization of the small community,” the Mon- 
tana Study’s chief concern since its inception in 
1944 as a joint project of the Greater University 
of Montana and one of the national foundations. 


Adult education in Montana was not new with 
The Montana Study. But it had been predomin- 
antly technical in character, such as the agricul- 
tural extension service, or directed in university 
fashion to those with a high level of previous 
education or special interest. Formal extension 
work of the university units reached only a rel- 
atively few enterprising individuals, on a subject 
matter basis. 


The Montana Study found that adults in the 
small communities of the state—and of the 1089 
Montana communities, 991 than 500 
people—presented an educational problem more 
like the great challenge of adult students described 
in the Harvard Report: “These are the people 
who have learned through life. More information 
is not their goal. They want human understand- 
ing and insight at its highest.” 


have less 


To meet this challenge, The Montana Study 
offered the community study group. Its success 
where it has been in operation would indicate 
that it fills some of the fundamental conditions 
of adult education. 


For one thing, the study group experience of 
The Montana Study shows that what a small 
community needs is not more highly trained in- 
dividuals, but a sense of community participation 
in cultural activities and in planning for economic 
growth. 


The Montana Study groups proved to be a 
valuable research technique which the partici- 
pants could themselves employ and control for 
the solution of their particular community prob- 
lems. In studying and mapping their own poten- 
tialities, these adult students in the small com- 
munities found unexpected resources already exist- 
ent and readily available for stabilizing their ec- 
onomic life and raising cultural standards and op- 
portunities. 
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Montana Study group members, regardless of 
previous educational experience, liked the empha- 
sis of The Montana Study on the humanities. De- 
fined very simply by Baker Brownell as “the pri- 
ority of human value in any field of interest,” 
the humanities have provided the focus needed 
by aduit students confronted with the increasing 
mechanization of modern life. 


Perhaps this discovery of the importance of 
the humanities, not as a university prerogative 
but as relevant to all the constructive fields of 
adult activity, has been the most significant of 
all the findings of The Montana Study for adult 
education. Other state universities are having a 
similar experience. Norman Foerster, of the Un- 
iversity of Iowa, speaks of the humanities as 
providing “the most available practical means of 
educating the comman man in self-realization, 
largeness of understanding, and ability to meet 
contemporary needs.” 


Foerster, in his recent book, “The Humanities 
and the Common Man,” points out that the hu- 
manities can be grasped on many levels and are 
amply rewarding, as experience shows, even on 
a very low level of understanding. He also sug- 
gests that to underestimate the public is a more 
serious blunder than to overestimate it. The fine 
achievement of Montana Study groups, particu- 
larly in the field of community drama, as in 
Stevensville, shows in fact the very high level on 
which the small Montana community can make 
the humanities a vital part of community life. 


At the same time that the study group, com- 
munity-centered approach to adult education has 
de.nonstrated the unique equipment of the small 
community for meeting its own problem of adult 
education, it has also pointed out the need for 
outside reinforcement in the way of specialist 
services of a consultant nature in a variety of 
fields. Here is the challenge for the state’s higher 
educational system. 


During the experimental period for the study 
groups, the Montana Study is partially supply- 
ing these demands by providing staff members 
who are trained advisers in the fields of drama, 
handicrafts, and country dancing. The success of 
these programs demonstrates significant possibil- 
ities for statewide development in community edu- 
cation. 


Montana Study group experience has shown 
that what is needed is not so much a new and ad- 
ditional state structure for adult education as a 
community-centered co-ordination of valuable 
educational services already being carried on, 
which now make separate community contribu- 
tions, sometimes parallel, sometimes conflicting, 
but always less effective because isolated from 
similar efforts in the same field. 

An inventory of these educational agencies re- 
veals that most of them are in fact agency-cen- 
tered, sometimes along national or special-interest 
lines that leave little room for considering the 
actual Montana situation in which they seek to 
operate. 

If co-ordination of their programs could be 
made by a community group functioning with real 
continuity as the Montana Study groups have done, 
then effective use of their services could be made 
with the control where it belongs, among those 
best qualified by practical experience to make 
creative use of it in their own Montana situation. 

The study groups could thus act as a co-ord- 
inating center for educational assistance from 
agencies such as the churches, the farmer’s organ- 
izations, the agricultural extension service, the 
forest service, the library extension service, the 
local schools, and the university system. 

A better understanding by communities of the 
facilities available to them through these various 
agencies would go far toward the development 
of this type of community-centered education. At 
the same time the agencies need a closer under- 
standing of the needs in field work. 

It is probable that for a time at least effective 
utilization of the state’s higher educational re- 
sources for serving adult community study groups 
need involve no great additional expense. A sur- 
vey of the university system would disclose staff 
members whose abilities and skills readily fit them 
for study group leadership. Some of these men 
and women have already given valuable service 
in this type of endeavor. 

What is needed is perhaps a small statewide 
“community faculty” made up of representatives 
of the various university units, who could devote 
their full time for one or two quarters or longer 
to bridging the gap between the resources of for- 
mal education and the resources of the commun- 
ity. 
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Such a functional relationship between univer- 
sity and community could enrich the university 
as weli as the community. Too often the chief 
contact between the university and the folk who 
support it is through the young people who leave 
their Montana community for a higher education 
all too often them outside the 
state. This has not been altogether the fault of 
the institutions of higher learning, although our 
individual-centered education has usually tended 
to implant career values at the expense of life 
values. 


which channels 


It is mainly job opportunities which draw the 
Montana graduate outside the state, and in ef- 
fect, some distant urban center gets the unearned 
benefit of sixteen years of Montana schooling. 
But it is also a general feeling of cultural oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, built up jointly by the intense 
pressures of radio, movies, and advertising as 
well as the lack, until recently, of any guidance 
in our schools toward Montana possibilities, which 
has sent the Montana graduate away from his 
own state. 


Both these problems, the economic and the cul- 
tural, of Montana living, are those which adult 
study groups are uniquely fitted to work upon 
for their own communities, and in both, the as- 
sistance of the Greater University can be of in- 
estimable help. 


Closer contact with the communities on the 
part of the university units may result in a grad- 
ual turning of student attention to Montana pos- 
ibilities, and if at the same time the communities 
are at work themselves, with the co-ordinated as- 
sistance of a number of agencies as well as the 
university, to raise the level of economic and 
cultural opportunities, we may find that young 
folk instead of leaving the state in increasing 
numbers will be remaining to enjoy those special 
values of living which are uniquely Montanan 
and to take, themselves, an active part in the 
building of Montana communities. 


A continuing and growing emphasis on com- 
munity-centered adult education is probably the 
most important first step to this desired goal. 


RESOURCES OF OUR REGION 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Note that this 
study covers visitors to only one state of the Val- 
ley and that this number of visitors is certain to 
increase greatly in the years ahead. In 1941, these 
eight million out-of-state visitors brought into 
Tennessee and spent here nearly 104 million dol- 
lars, divided as follows: 


state visitors came to Tennessee. 


28 million dollars for food 

about 24 million dollars for lodging 

about 26 million dollars for transpor- 
tation 

about 6 million dollars for amusements 

about 19 million dollars for fabricated 
products and miscellaneous items 


about 


The magnitude of these figures gives some clue 
to the resulting additional occupational oppor- 
tunities and increased income for the people of 
the region. Recreation visitors provide import- 
ant employment and marketing opportunities. 
Food for these vacationists requires increased pro- 
duction of farm products: more meat, more 
chickens, more eggs, more fruits and vegetables. 


Equipment, especially adapted for use in many 
food producing enterprises, has been developed 
by cooperative research of TVA and the land- 
grant colleges. For example, improved electric in- 
cubators and brooders for chickens have been de- 
signed. Various types and sizes of refrigerating 
equipment have been planned. An electric cab- 
inet for curing hams has been developed. Plans 
for constructing and installing these items of 
equipment are available through the county agent. 
Results of studies on fruits, vegetables and other 
farm products help to determine what crops are 
best suited to cultivation in a given locality and 
how these crops can be stored and marketed most 
profitably. 

All this research is designed to help the farm- 
ers of the Valley use their land in the most prof- 
itable way to meet the demands of this new 
market for steadily increasing amounts of food 
products. Studies have also been made to find 
uses for other crops of the region which previous- 
ly have not been utilized to the fullest extent. 
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Courtesy of TVA 
Alfalfa field on the shores of Cherokee Lake = 
One example is the wild blackberry which grows 
abundantly in this area but frequently was not 
harvested because it could not be marketed before 
it spoiled. These berries can be preserved very 
satisfactorily by freezing, and commercial freez- 
ing plants have found the product a popular one. 
Many 4-H Club boys and girls and other people 
in the rural areas have appreciably increased their 
cash incomes by harvesting these berries. 

The 19 million dollars for fabricated products 
is One item particularly interesting to your group 
because you have given such active encourage- 
ment to the highland people in the production 
and sale of handicraft articles. The woven ma- 
terials, wood carvings, pottery, and other items 
have gained widespread recognition, and visitors 
are eager to secure these goods for their own use 
and as gifts for friends. This work is significant 
because it provides high quality articles which 
are representative of the region. It also means 
that people are transforming the raw materials 
of the region into finished products, insuring a 
return for their effort much greater than that 
achieved by dependence upon the resale of goods 
manufactured elsewhere and shipped into the 
region. 


You probably find that the demand for these 
handicraft articles is far in excess of the num- 
ber produced; that the problem is to train people 
and to encourage them to make these articles with 
a high standard of quality rather than to find 
buyers. You know well that the maintenance of 


high standards is an important objective because 
these products are as much an advertisement of 
the region as are its good food, lodging, and serv- 
ices of all kinds. People all over the country see 
these products and send for them whether or not 
they have visited the area. Cheap, poorly con- 
structed souvenirs, though they may sell readily, 
contribute little or nothing to the permanent 
prosperity of the region. 

Many recreation seekers need food and lodging 
which farmers, living in the heart of the recre- 
ation country, might well provide. Take the cas 
of a farmer and his wife who decide to obtain 
extra income by accommodating overnight guests. 
They decide that first they will have to spruce up 
the house, inside and out. That probably means 
paint, new furniture, curtains, draperies and per- 
haps new rugs for the guest rooms. 

This farmer and his wife discover, of course, 
that to satisfy the tourists who are attracted by 
their neat house and grounds they must have 
electric lights, an inside bathroom, and an ap- 
proved water supply. Of course, the fortunate 
part of all this is that the tourists who stimulate 
these improvements provide the money to pay 
for them. The family enjoys these new conven- 
iences, also, and soon wonders how it ever got 
along without them. 

These are only a few of the new and expanded 
economic opportunities now available in the re- 
gion as a result of its recreational resources. 
You can add more and more examples. The im- 
portant thing is that each individual uses his own 
skills, equipment, and property to the best ad- 
vantage through careful planning and fore- 
thought. Through such planning there can be 
brought into use many of the at present unused 
resources of the region. 


Today, we find ourselves in somewhat the 
same position as the early settlers who discov- 
ered apparently unlimitd supplies of everything— 
fertile lands, clear streams, great forests and 
countless numbers of wildlife. They used these 
resources with carefree abandon. When one area 
was depleted they moved on to another and still 
another, never thinking that a day might come 
when any of these resources would be scarce. We 
may fall into this same attitude when we see so 
many people coming to the region for recreation; 
we may assume they will continue to come no 
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matter what facilities are available for their com- 
fort and pleasure. They may possibly do this for 
a while, but we can be certain that mediocre food 
and shelter and half-hearted service are not draw- 
ing cards for a return visit. We do know that if 
we set high standards of courtesy and adequacy 
of service visitors will want to come again and 
again and will recommend the region to their 
friends for their vacation trips. 
Conclusion 

TVA was created to further the unified de- 
velopment of all of the resources of a single re- 
gion. Part of that job it could undertake itself— 
the engineering of the river—the balance was a 
voluntary cooperative undertaking of developing 
resources through science, technical skills, engi- 
neering, education, and persuasion. TVA has re- 
lied upon the persuasive power of first, research 
and technical aid; second, education and demon- 
stration. 

The basic task of developing the natural re- 
sources of the area depends upon the voluntary 
cooperation of tens of thousands of farmers work- 
ing on their own land, scores of local power 
boards distributing electricity to cities and farms, 
on the agricultural extension services of the sev- 
eral states, on departments of conservation, on 
state and local planning boards, on individual 
businessmen, on chambers of commerce, univer- 
sities and schools, and hundreds of other regional 


sf 
2\ 





institutions and agencies. 

Organizations such as the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers have played and will con- 
tinue to play an important part in the better 
utilization of the natural resources of this area. 


TVA is proud to be a part of this voluntary 
coalition of forces—bound together by a common 
purpose, the unified development of resources for 
strengthening of the region and its people. 

The methods of working which prevail in this 
region are producing results. Income is increas- 
ing at a faster rate in this area than in the nation 
as a whole. The change that is taking place on 
thousands of individual farms in the way of more 
cover crops, more livestock, and more diversi- 
fied farming is gratifying indeed. The region is 
increasing its manufacturing activities rapidly. Its 
forests are improving—not on the basis of a tem- 
porary gain followed by depletion, but on the 
basis of sustained yields. 

No one knows better than you that the prob- 
lems of the region have not yet been solved—that 
continued progress is necessary if this region is 
to reach merely the national average on many 
indices of economic competence. TVA would like 
to see the region go much further. It has the re- 
sources to do so. Changes are taking place and 
encouraging progress is being made all on the 
basis of wide participation in a voluntary pro- 
gram of regional development. 
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BALLAD eamnan oy IN THE APPALACHIANS 
(Continued from Page 18) 


people were better performers than others. Mrs. 
Jane Gentry sang for Cecil Sharp sixty-four 
songs, seventeen of them Child ballads: “Singin’ 
Willie’ Nolan, so called to distinguished him 
from the other Willie Nolans in the neighborhood, 
came rightly by his sobriquet, for his mother had 
been a fine singer and could sing the night through 
without repeating herself, and had taught him 
all her songs. Many a fine song, however, has 
been recovered from smaller repertoires. Aunt 
Sal knew only one, but it is a fine example of 
mountain humor and irony. Little Henry Harris 
produced his only song, a nonsense jingle which 
proved to have pre-Shakespearian forbears. A 
child grew up familiar with tales of the most 


approved classic fiction, though he did not get 
them trom books. His imaginative world was 
one of lords and ladies and castles, of unrequited 
love and tragic misunderstanding, of foreign 
lands, ships a-sailing, the wars of Germanee, 
exotic birds like the nightingale and the cuckoo. 
His everyday world might give way at any time 
to the claims of romance; he sang as he was rid- 
ing down the creek to mill, hoeing corn, milking 
the cows, sitting before the fire at night, or rock- 
ing the baby to sleep. 


It was, moreover, natural for him to sing, for 
the lines of the ballads slipped from his tongue 
like his own spoken language. What is poetry 
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to us was his natural expression, and words which 
seem to us archaic, or illiterate, or poetic, were 
his daily speech. 

So we find that a doll is a poppet, that maid- 
en hair fern is never-still, that a safety-pin is a 
latch-pin and an orange is an orange-apple. The 
pallet-bed of “Down in yon forest” comes straight 
from a mountain cabin, and the blood-stain, 
“cardinal red,” is the color of the Kentucky 
cardinal bird.* A young girl is “in the rise of 
her bloom,” the white heads of old people are 
“a-bloomin’ for the grave.” Good health makes 
you fee! “gaily as a buck,” like the old song, “As 
merry as bucks in pale.” The child who refused 
ice cream on a trip to town because “hit friz her 
jowls” harked back to Chaucer. A little boy, 
homesick in the city and longing to be back in 
the hills in the spring, said “Ploughin’s just music 
to me.” There is much condensed and pithy phi- 
losophy. “I’d druther not go, but a body don’t 
allus git his druthers in this world.” Or, in the 
same vein, “I don’t aim to want what [| haint a- 
goin’ to git.” There is an inspired use of the wrong 
word, just for the mere sound of it. A district 
nurse is “a diadem among them that follers car- 
in’ for the sick.” A letter of application to a 
mountain school is addressed (“backed” is the 
word used, from the days when there were no 
envelopes) “To the Mistress of the Schule—goe 
in haste.” Many a married lady is saluted as 
mistress. The expression of enjoyment of natural 
beauty is characteristic. The mountain is “Oc- 
tober-colored”; a little boy dreams away a sum- 
mer day “a-layin’ on my back in the field, study- 
in’ how blue them clouds is a-gittin’.” Lindy, her 
entire wardrobe of four dresses sewed one on top 
of the other, talks reminiscently of home, where 
she could run outdoors “atter dark, and see the 
moon-fall a-glistenin’ and a-gleamin’ on Isaac’s 
Run.” Many a fotched-on visitor has been roused 
by her mountain hostess with “Hit’s peep-o-day, 
time to be stirrin’.” There are girls named EIl- 
ender like Lord Thomas’ true-love, and Fair- 
Annie cut of a ballad, and Barbary Ellen has her 
analogues in Cindy-Ellen and Stacy-Ellen. Dee’s 


*“Oh, in that all is a pallet-bed, 

Hit’s stained with blood like cardinal red.” 
From John Jacob Niles, Ten Christmas Carols from 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, G. Schirmer, Inc., 


N. Y. 








Branch is named after Jake’s Dick’s Dee, not 
Sol’s Hi’s Dee, Becky Mae, checked by teacher’s 
anaemic request not to throw stones, replies “I 
haint a-throwin’ stones, I’m a-flingin’ rocks!” 
Thus the ballad’s imagery, its economy of words, 
its strength of expression and ability to meet ex- 
pressive demands, are all reflected in the moun- 
tain singer’s daily speech. 


The ballad’s directness of action is as familiar 
as its diction. For the mountaineer a situation 
needs not comment, but doing. He kills his man 
as quickiy as Lord Danel, he acts without the 
law like the borderer, he steals his wife from an 
enemy clan as gallantly as the hero of “ the Gay 
Goshawk”; ke is as satirical about human frailty 
as any past singer of “The Farmer’s Curst Wife,” 
and as fatalistic as the Edward ballad about those 
things “which will never bee, be, be.” 


Our two richest ballad fields, the Scottish Bor- 
der and the Southern Appalachians, have much 
in common, though the borderer has never left his 
own soil and the southern mountaineer has dug 
new roots for himself, his cultural tools brought 
from far away. For both, society was feudally 
organized; the family was the unit and there was 
practically no class-consciousness. In America a 
society grew up isolated from the outside world 
by physical barriers of mountains and swollen 
streams, by lack of communication within, every 
family separated from the next. It was an exist- 
ence of everv man for himself, for the law was a 
far-away unreality. Little came in from the out- 
side world for 150 years. The people thus iso- 
lated, though not the “pure Anglo-Saxons” once 
romantically talked about, represented to a re- 
markable degree a common inheritance and ho- 
mogeneity. This was the basis of their culture. 
Their compiete removal from the drive of com- 
petition and their instinctive recourse to their 
past made for a unique cultural development. In 
their manner of life and their necessary occupa- 
tions lay the ground for their folk-arts—their 
handicrafts, music and dance. Old and young 
alike shared the whole of life, from bornings to 
buryings. The days, filled with lonesome occu- 
pations and manual labor, afforded a chance to 
sing. Leisure time threw them back on their own 
resources and illiteracy on their inherited songs 
and tales, while creativeness turned the events 
of frontier life into new tales and songs. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PARATORY VOLUME WITH REFERENCE 
LISTS AND REPORTS 
by W.E.B. Du Bois and Guy B. Johnson. Pub- 
lished for Phelps-Stokes Fund, by H. W. Wilson 

Co., New York, 1945. $2.75 215 pp. 


THE NEGRO, PRE- 


A Negro encyclopedia has been a long-felt need 
by speakers, study groups, teachers, and students. 
Except for the volumes of the Negro Handbook 
and Who’s Who in Colored America there is still 
no comprehensive reference set on this popular 
subject, although considerable research has recent- 
ly been done in the fields of history, sociology, 
and biography. Such an encyclopedia would do 
much toward taking up the lag between the scho- 
lars’ knowledge of the Negro and the popular 
conception of him. 


With the publication of this preparatory vol- 
many have discovered for the first time 
that such a work has been in the making since 


ume 


f) @.. With a small gift from the Phelps-Stokes 


Fund a group of white and colored scholars and 
educational leaders met at Howard University to 
plan a four-volume set similar in format to the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

In addition to the eighteen directors, thirty- 
two representatives of various organizations and 
institutions serve as an advisory committee. Dr. 
W.E.B. Du Bois, the noted negro writer and so- 
ciologist, is chairman of the Board of Editors; 
Dr. Guy B. Johnson, former professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of North Carolina, serves 
as his associate. The majority of the articles will 
deal with the American Negro, but important 
topics on the Negro in Africa and elsewhere will 
be included. Biographies will be limited to the 
outstanding figures in the development of the 
race. Tentative plans have been made as to the 
major subjects to be covered, the division of 
space, the authorities who will be asked to co- 
operate, etc. In fact, the only obstacle to the ac- 
tual writing and publishing of the set is the need 
of financial assistance from some foundation. 


This preparatory volume is a by-product of 


@) @: encyclopedia. Its main feature is an alphabet- 
c 


WiihA 


cal list of subjects with sources of information 


under most of the headings. These references 
include books, parts of books, and magazine 
articles. The editors have tried to give sources 
that are known for their fairness and objectivity. 
Approximately half of the entries are of people. 
The items are taken from the records which the 
organization compiled from 1931 to 1943. The 
list contains valuable source material and second- 
ary authorities. Although it is by no means a 
complete bibliography of the subject, “probably 
no other book brings together so much in- 
formation on as many topics related to the Ne- 
continues the Subscription Books 


” 


gro. Therefore, 
Bulletin, the best 
terial, “ . this preparatory volume is recom- 
mended.” Its fulfillment of a real need is proved 
by the publication of a second edition revised 


evaluator of reference ma- 


and enlarged. 

The book contains a discussion of the library 
resources for Negro studies in the United States 
and abroad, a list of bibliographies dealing direct- 
ly or indirectly with the Negro, a history of the 
project, a list of people associated with it, and 
a financial statement, as well as the bibliography. 

This preparatory volume is a real contribution 
in its own right and is giving excellent service in 
hundreds of libraries. It is hoped that it may in- 
spire some wealthy foundation to contribute the 
$200,000 for the completion of the encyclopedia. 
A LIFE FOR THE CONGO, THE STORY OF 
ALTHEA BROWN EDMISTON by Julia L. 
Kellersberge-. Fleming H. Revell Co. New York, 
1947. $2.00 

The wife of a missionary to Africa writes of 
a remarkable Negro woman who left a Mississippi 
plantation to become teacher, nurse, judge, friend 
among the African tribes. Five girls’ boarding 
homes and a Bakuba Dictionary and Grammar 
remain as her memorials. 


WILLOW HILL by Phyllis A. Whitney, Reynal 
& Hitchcock, New York, 1947. $2.50 

This prize winning novel in the Youth Today 
Contest is a dramatic but realistic presentation of 
race relations as experienced for the first time by 
a white high school girl and her friends. 
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LIBERIA: A CENTURY OF SURVIVAL 


1847-1947 by Raymond L. Buell. Univ. of Penn. 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1947. $1.50. (African 
handbooks: 7) 


Historical data, scientific analysis, and con- 
structive criticism make this small volume a val- 
uable contribution to the understanding of the 
Negro republic. The former president of the For- 
eign Policy Association believes that the United 
States should aid in it rehabilitation without 
adopting a colonial policy toward this African 
country organized by freed slaves from America. 


GOD’S CHILDREN by Archibald Rutledge. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, Ind., 1947. $3.00 
A warmly human account of the native wis- 
dom, skill, and courage of the hundred “black 
henchmen” on the author’s South Carolina plan- 
tation. 
—Hester Grover 
Berea, Ky. 


THROUGH WINDING WAYS, by Zenobia 
Bird. Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y. $1.50, 160 pp. 


Exciting episodes of college life, heart longings, 
choices and decisions, challengng questions of 
life with a vision of Christian service—these and 
other vital questions that face youth today make 
the setting for Zenobia Bird’s latest novel. 


The ways are winding and these young people, 
active, alert, even “modern” in many ways, make 
an interesting study of youth problems. Their 
eager interests in leadership, maintaining high 
standards amongst college friends and activities 
despite many difficulties, help the reader to real- 
ize that our young folk are facing vital problems. 
We take courage when we see these problems faced 
and solved with God’s guidance. 


It is assuring and refreshing to find these var- 
ied interests and growing desires for leadership 
guided in their preparation toward a life of use- 
fulness. Reai happiness is achieved and, as the 
path of duty becames a “he man” challenge, the 
joy ana satisfaction, so longed for, become reality. 

Nola Vander Meer 
Morris Fork, Ky. 


AGRICULTURAL HANDBOOK FOR RURAL 
PASTORS AND LAYMEN, by Thomas E. How- 
ard. The National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
166 pp. 


The impact of industrial society on post-war 
American agriculture is beginning to show alarm- 
ing results upon our rural society and our family 
farming system. Along with other groups, The 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference is keen- 
ly aware of this process, and has thrown in its 
weight behind an intelligent movement to under- 
stand the problem and to create a dynamic rural 
culture suitable to modern life. 


This handbook by Thomas E. Howard, which 
has been published by the Conference, is an in- 
formative statement of this very vital matter. It 
is written chiefly for the use of churchmen work- 
ing in rural areas, but it can profitably be read 
by everyone concerned with the problem of ad- 
justing agricultural business and cultural trends 
to high standards of farm security which science 
and invention make possible. 


There is no attempt here to stay the a # 
growth of technology, to set the hands of the 
clock back. If the family farmer is to survive, he 
must use the available techniques, he must un- 
derstand the need for conservation of natural 
resources, and he must employ cooperative meth- 


ods. 


For the rural worker the handbook provides 
most useful material on modern land-use, on co- 
operatives, on the work of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and especially on those 
national programs which aim at rural security, 
such as the Farm Security Administration with 
its tenant purchase plan and its medical aid, mi- 
gratory labor, and debt adjustment programs. It 
describes the Extension Service, with emphasis 
on its home demonstration work and 4-H Clubs, 
and it has a useful chapter on farm credit. 


Mr. Howard has written a valuable book. But 
perhaps it is more than useful in the sense that 
there is behind its information a conviction that 
the important rural values of America must not be 
lost to our society. : 


P. Alston Waring 


1 
Author and Farmer ‘ 
© ©@ 


: New Hope, Pennsylvani 
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FIDELITY FOLKS, by Gordon Wilson. 
Hobson Book Press, N.Y., N.Y. 223 pp. 

This book is a mental journey back to Fidelity 
a smal], self-contained and self-sufficient little 
hill country settlement. 

Without effort it becomes a testimony to those 
lasting influences of noble character which com- 
bine to produce a life. It is, therefore, written 
with a sense of appreciation for those values in 
personal and community life which our more 
modern population centers have lost as the busy, 
crowded days produce that impersonality which 
makes them lose a real sense of mission. 

The author recalls various types of personal- 
ities, old customs, institutions and the general 
temper of the life of Fidelity folks. He describes 
the village, the people and their practices, the 
food, tun and entertainment, the schools and in 
general, the simple but wholesome influence of 
an interdependent community. 

Ruth Hines Temple has drawn several sketches 
of Fidelity which are included in this volume 
that are pretty well in character with the idea 
and spirit of the author’s purpose. 

For those interested in the life of a noble peo- 
ple who made life a real experience some 50-100 
years ago this book is good reading. 

As one reads one wishes that our restless age 
could capture for itself some of the virtues which 
“Fidelity Folks” possessed and which that little 
village demonstrated by just being itself. 

—Raymond B. Drukker 
Berea, Kentucky 


THE WILDERNESS ROAD, by Robert L. Kin- 
caid. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
$3.75, 392 pp. 


In a little over three brief centuries the Amer- 
ican continent has been explored, settled and ex- 
ploited. Millions of men have taken part in the 
ruthless conquest, though in many instances there 
has been nothing left to tell the tale, except a 
few careless notes, abandoned hopes and miscel- 
laneous evidences. We have taken the continent 
with such energy and abandon that we have left 
the devil to take the hindmost. Maybe now we 
need to look back to see how fares the land, to 
see how the quality of life in this nation has been 
lived and to improve it, to see who was lost in 





our struggle and to plan new directions for the 
future. 


The deluge of regional books in the past ten 
years is helping us to see how it all came about. 
We have had the State Guide series, the Country 
series, the Rivers series. And now comes the first, 
and an auspicious beginning, of the American 
Trails series in the volume by Dr. Robert L. Kin- 
caid, newlv elected president of Lincoln Memorial 
University. 


This is an important book to MOUNTAIN 
LIFE AND WORK readers. It sweeps completely 
across these three brief centuries of the nation, 
starting with the first wanderings into Appalachia 
in 1644 and ending with the meeting of three gov- 
ernors to dedicate the Cumberland Park in 1943. 
It deals principally with the settlement and 
growth of the three states through which the 
Wilderness Road wanders, Virginia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Mr. Kincaid has used long hours 
and loving care in collecting his information. He 
has used up all existing material in a dozen li- 
braries. Much good evidence would have been 
lost had he not collected it, and in many instances 
he has interviewed ancient grandmothers, des- 
cendents of trail blazers, Civil War veterans, to 
make this volume an outstanding contribution on 
America’s westward marches to the Pacific. 


This book is not a dry and uninteresting array 
of facts, though it is full of names and incidents. 
Each of its four parts is designed to cover an era 
in the nistory of the peoples using the Road. Poet 
and dramatist that he is, Dr. Kincaid develops 
most chapters around a rugged hero and his life 
on “the worst road in the continent.” We see 
Ingles and his family at Ingles Ferry, see the 
mother captured by Indians, her two children 
taken and she herself carried into captivity. She 
bears a child unaided. When she has a chance to 
escape she does not know what to do with her 
baby. With agony in her soul “she put her little 
baby in a bark cradle, tucked a blanket tenderly 
around it, kissed it and turned away” for a seven 
hundred mile trek home. We see Boone striding 
the mountains again but in a good perspective as 
pioneer and Jand hunter, and learn that within 
fifteen years literally thousands of people fol- 
lowed him over the treacherous trail to make a 
new state. Colonel James Knox at one time 
piloted 500 homesteaders with chattels through 
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the dangerous regions of the Holston, the Clinch 
and the Cumberland. The Reverend Lewis Craig 
moved a whole caravan, numbering hundreds of 
his congregation, from Spotsylvania to Fort Chis- 
well to Abingdon to Jonesville to Cumberland 
Gap and Kentucky. In following the trail, as 
Mr. Kincaid does so often that the reader learns 
every way-station, I paused with my finger at 
Gate City, and mused on the fact that my great 
grandfather left the trail at this point and took 
a near cut through Pound Gap to the wilds of 
eastern Kentucky. Just between us and the gate 
post, he was in a hurry—eloping with a settler’s 
daughter—or wife—the facts are uncertain. 

The back flow on the trail became crowded 
with products of the land, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
until in 1825 a Mr. James Renfro operating the 
ferry at Cumberland Ford counted the head and 
arrived at a value well over a million dollars. 
The chapters on the Civil War are well done, 
the Gap was a true barrier for both sides and an 
outlet to the North or South. Both sides held 
the pass a number of times. The vast boom in 
the 1890’s to tap the coal and iron deposits of 
southeastern Kentucky, with an outlay of twenty 
million dollars for cities, tunnels, iron smelters, 
and a 700-room hotel is the most fantastic blow- 
out of American and British enterprise. 


The book is well written, with a smooth rhyth- 
mic prose and a feeling for the dramatic. It over- 
hauls all other treatments of the Trail, puts 
a punch into our material of the frontier, is 
truly a one-volume epic of southern Appalachia. 
Though it is limited in its richness of material 
on the Virginia and Tennessee Highlands, it 
throws fingers of light on the whole history of 
Kentucky. 


Leonard Roberts 
Berea, Kentucky 


CREATIVE OLD AGE, by Clare deGruciy, 
with a Foreword by Raymond G. Kuhlen, Ph. D., 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Old age 
Counselling Center, San Francisco, California. 
$2.75. 


Here is a book to inspire to effort those old 
people who think they are no longer able to con- 
tribute to society, and equally to inspire those 
whose contribution to society consists in service 


to the aged, in whatever form. Its thesis is that 
in a democratic society each adult (and that in- 
cludes the old) has a contribution, peculiarly his, 
to make toward the progress of that society, and 
that happiness eludes him who will not accept 
this moral obligation to give a return for value 
received. The old are counselled to think of 
themselves as rather than as _ liabilities 
to the community, since it is their supine accept- 
ance of the latter status which is largely respon- 
sible for the attitude of the community toward 
them, and for their being pushed out of life. They 
are urged not to accept security at the price of 
immobilization of their activities. 


assets 


Miss deGruchy has been an associate of the 
late Dr. Lillien J. Martin, founder of the San 
Francisco Old Age Counselling Center, and is 
now the director of the center. Her book follows 
Dr. Martin’s Handbook for Old Age Counsellors, 
published in 1944, which laid down principles 
and procedures. Creative Old Age puts these into 
practice, both in individual cases and in projects. 

Dr. Kuhlen points out in his Foreword that the 
Center considers a case “a success” only after at 
least two years have passed, as a continuing con- 
structive effort on the part of the individual is 
the aim, and not a momentary stimulation. 

From the outset of its work, the Center has 
refused to be the energizing agent. The old per- 
son coming to it for help must himself, in facing 
the unsatisfactoriness of his life, be willing to 
make an effort to change it; only when he has 
consented to this, can the Center be of use to him. 
The often deeply hidden urge in the individual 
which, in seeking free expression and not finding 
it, is upsetting his life and the life of those around 
him, once found must be put to work for his own 
and society’s good. Miss deGruchy’s illustrations 
certainly refute the general conception that men- 
tal stagnation and rigidity are inevitable in the 
old, and challenge all workers with the aged— 
an increasing group in our society—to bestir 
themselves to salvage for society the capacities 
now going to waste and causing unhappiness in 
countless Homes and homes in our land. 

The photographs in this book are well worth 
seeing, and we hope many in both Old and Young 
groups will read its wise and thoughtful words. 

Mary Angela Melville 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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FALL STUDY TOUR 
DATES October 13-18, 
are most beautiful. 


1947—when fall colors 


ROUTE The tour will include visits to private 
and public schools, community centers, hospitals, 
larger parishes, experiments under state and uni- 
versity sponsorship, craft centers and farm home- 
steads; there will be plenty of opportunity to dis- 
cuss common problems with staff members and 
other experienced workers. 

APPLICATION should be made to the Council 
of Southern Mountain Workers, Berea, Kentucky, 
promptly as only twenty-four passengers can be 
accommodated. This trip is planned for workers 
in the region and others interested in its problems 
and will be of special help to new-comers. Mem- 
bers of last year’s Appalachian Travel Seminar 
were most enthusiastic about the opportunity to 
obtain an introduction to work in the Mountains 
and to become acquainted with other workers. 
COST Meals, lodging and transportation in a 
comfortable bus will cost $40. A deposit of $10 
is required to secure a reservation, which should 
be made not later than September 22nd. 


The following word from Russell Sage Founda- 
tion will be of special interest to readers of this 
magazine since the Foundation has underwritten 
the publication of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
WORK for many years. 

Mr. Morris Hadley, president of the Board of 
Trustees of Russell Sage Foundation, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Donald Young 
as the new general director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation to succeed Shelby M. Harrison, who 
had alrcady announced his retirement on June 30, 
1947. On that date Mr. Harrison completed thirty- 
five years on the staff of the Foundation. 

Dr. Young is at present the executive director 
of the Social Science Research Council, and will 
come to the Foundation during the coming year 
upon the completion of his present duties. He will 
take up his new responsibility with a varied and 
rich experience in research in social welfare and 
the social sciences. He is a graduate of Lafayette 
College and of the University of Pennsylvania, 


where in 1922 he received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. In 1919 he became assistant in- 
structor in sociology at the Wharton School of the 
University ot Pennsylvania, later instructor, then 
assistant professor, and in 1935 full professor. He 
was chairman of the Sociology Department for 
two years beginning in 1943. 


At the Social Research Council Dr. 
Young’s work began in 1932 as research secretary, 
a position which he held until 1945. In that year 
he became the executive head of the organization, 
succeeding Dr. Robert T. Crane, who retired after 
serving as executive director of the Council for 
some fourteen years. 


Science 


Dr. Young was a seaman in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve Force in the first World War; and in 
World War il he was a consultant to the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recre- 
ation and the Information and Education Division, 
Army Service Forces, serving from 1942 to 1946. 
He is president of the National Council on Na- 
turalization and Citizenship and a director of the 
Indian Rights Association, the Common Council 
for American Unity, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the Public Affairs Committee, 
and the American Council on Race Relations. 


He is also a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; and a member of 
the American Sociological Society, the American 
Philosophical Society, the American Statistical As 
sociation, the Sociological Research Association, 
serving as its president in 1937, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, the Pop- 
ulation Association of America; and corresponding 
member of the Masaryk Sociological Society. 


In the field of social research Dr. Young has a 
number of important books to his credit, among 
them being Motion Pictures, A Study in Social 
Legislation, published in 1922; American Minority 
Peoples, 1932; and Minority Peoples in the De- 
pression, 1937. Besides contributing to profes- 
sional magazines, he was also editor of special 
volumes of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science entitled The Amer- 
ican Negro, The Modern American Family, and 
Minority Peoples in a Nation at War. 
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In commenting on the appointment Mr. Har- 
rison said, “Last Saturday the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion completed 40 years of work aimed to carry 
out its chartered purpose of improving social and 
living conditions in the United States. Dr. 
Young’s vigor and notable research background 
promise much for a new period of the Founda- 
tion’s service soon to begin under his leadership.” 


CHRISTMAS COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL 


The Council of Southern Mountain Workers 
with the cooperation of Berea College will spon- 
sor the tenth Christmas Country Dance School 
at Berea, Kentucky, December 26, 1947 to Jan- 
uary 2, 1948. 


The Country Dance School is primarily de- 
voted to leadership training for persons working 
in the Southern Highlands. However, at the last 
School sixteen states, particularly in the South 
and the Middle West, were represented. 

The specific purposes of the school are: 

1. The fun of group dancing and singing. 

2. Guidance to leaders of groups planning to 
attend the Mountain Folk Festival, April 8, 9, 
10, 1948. 


3. Instruction in the use of recreation materials 
suitable for teachers, social workers, ministers, 
4-H Club leaders, county agents, students and 
others. 

Fo: further information write 

Frank H. Smith 
Council of Southern Mountain Workers 
Berea, Kentucky 


Community Travelers Exchange 

Persons who are active and interested in com- 
munity building are often eager for the oppor- 
tunity to share ideas and experiences with others 
of common interests. To meet this need, a “Com- 
munity Travelers Exchange” is proposed. Among 
members of certain fellowships, such as the Quak- 
ers, the tradition of “traveling visitors” is a 
long valued one. If such a practice could be es- 
tablished among individuals with community in- 
terests, the exchange of outlooks would be re- 
freshing and encouraging. 


In planning a business or recreation trip, mem- 
bers ot the Exchange would consult their “Com- 
munity Travelers’ Guide.” This Guide would 
provide information on other members, their in- 
terests, location, facilities for receiving guests, 
etc. It wouid include brief descriptions of com- 
munities throughout the country whose pioneer- 
ing efforts in community development would be 
of interest to travelers. 


In order that travelers would not feel they are 
imposing on their hosts, a standard charge for 
meals and overnight accomodations would be 
proposed. An annual membership fee would cov- 
er the costs of preparing a Travelers’ Guide, reg- 
istering new members, gathering community in- 
formation and the other services needed. 

Membership would not be restricted to indi- 
viduals ana families who have facilities for en- 
tertaining visitors in their homes. 


Community Service Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
will furnish further information on request. Sug- 
gestions of significant community projects which 
might be included in the Travelers’ Guide, or gen- 
eral suggestions and comments on the plan, would 
be appreciated. 


Community Service, Incorporated, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, announces the fourth printing of 
Arthur E. Morgan’s “The Small Community: 
Foundation of Democratic Life.” 


Available in quantities at a substantial discount, 
this book is a valuable guide to the study of small 
community problems. A study outline can be se- 
cured by instructors, and a correspondence course 
based on the book may also be secured. 


The four divisions of the book are titled. 
The Significance of the Community 
Community Organization 
Specttic Community Interests 
Conciuding Observations. 


Mark Rich, reviewing the book in the Christ- 
ian Century, says. “This book is a signpost direct- 
ing the Community to its true destiny ... . It 
will help to pull bogged-down communities out of 
the mud, and lead them on the way to ‘the blessed 
community.’ ” 
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EDITORIALS 








Virtually all of the people in the Southern 
Highlands are native white Americans. Knowing 
this, some of you may wonder why a magazine 
devoted to the interests of the Southern moun- 
tains should publish an issue featuring interracial 
problems. Apart from the fact that the “race 
problem” constitutes a challenge to our 
Christian and our American ideals and is close to 
the heart of the great, worldwide, moral crisis 
(which are important enough reasons for em- 
phasizing anywhere and everywhere the relations 
of these problems and our ideals), there are at 
least two other important reasons for bringing the 
difficulties of minority groups, and especially the 
difficulties of the Negro, to the attention of the 
Southern mountain workers. First of all, though 
many mountain people have had little or no con- 
tact with Negroes or other minority groups, it must 
be frankly admitted that many of them do share, 
with other Americans, prejudices against Negroes, 
Catholics, and Jews. Indeed, the very fact that 


). Beowcace with such minority groups is slight de- 


prives mountain people of the opportunity which 
often comes with personal, man-to-man relation- 
ships for sottening the hard intolerance of pre- 
judice. Have you ever heard a mountain preach- 
er, who has never known a Catholic, rail at the 
Pope? Or have you listened to a mountain man, 
who has never seen a Negro or an Indian, be- 
little his neighbor by saying he has “nigger” or 
Indian blood? We who work in the mountains 
need to share our wider experience with those 
who have had less opportunity for personal con- 
tacts with minority groups. 


Hundreds, even thousands, of our mountain 
people will eventually live in industrial cities. 
Not only will these mountain migrants live and 
compete with Negroes, Jews, and Catholics, but 
they will find themselves looked on as a minor- 
ity group and will discover, to their surprise, 
that the name “Kentuckians,” for example, can 
be used not only as a proud boast but as a scorn- 
ful reproach. Adjustment to city life is a difficult 
process for our mountain people, and not the 
least problem is that of adjusting to other races 
and to other cultures. The cultivation in South- 


J @.» mountain people of Christian, American at- 
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titudes on race, and other problems is then a 


great, challenging task. For knowing how many 
of the future citizens of Detroit and Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Baltimore are living in the South- 
ern Highlands today, we know that the battle 
against prejudice may well be lost or won in 
what now seem to be the remote, far away moun- 
tains. 


Beyond doubt the two most significant hap- 
penings within the Southern Mountains in re- 
cent years have been on the one hand, the growth 
of industry with its increasing payrolls, and the 
exodus, on the other hand, of mountain people 
into war and post-war industries outside the 
mountains. A parallel phenomenon has been that 
great host of mountain young people who served 
in the armed services, many of whom after dis- 
charge did not return to their old homes; or if 
they did return, it was a return of world trav- 
elers. 

The doors leading in and out of the moun- 
tains have thus swung wider open than ever be- 
fore; isolation of thoughts and ways of life are 
ever more difficult to find; and mountain peo- 
ple have been further absorbed into the main 
streams of American life. 

Ambitious mountain people, particularly the 
young, will hence-forward move more readily 
than ever out of the old home communities into 
the rural and urban life of the plains. Compara- 
tively, however, earning a living in the mountains 
is still more rigorous than earning it is a more 
favored environment. This is a fortunate thing 
for the mountain young person and for the rest 
of America, for an easy way of life does not gen- 
erally produce that strength of character and pur- 
pose found in a more exacting environment, pro- 
vided that environment is not too barren. 


In earlier years the gap between the experi- 
ences and culture of a mountain youth and those of 
young people outside was too wide to bridge ex- 
cept for the most gifted. Now, however, we have 
these new developments. In mountain homes get- 
ting a supplementary income from industry, this 
makes possible a better home life. Travel in 
and out of the mountains has made a mountain 
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people more able to meet the outside world on 
a competitive basis; yet all of this out of an en- 
vironment which is still rural and which has with- 
in it the self-discipline sufficient to produce a 
hardy and vigorous people. 


Provided one accepts these observations, their 


application for those who do social, educational, 


or religious work among mountain people is 
significant and stimulating. In the past, for ex- 
ample, any kind of a school or church in a moun- 
tain community was applauded, for anything was 
better than nothing. And any enterprise which 
cast a gleam of light no matter how dim 
and ephemeral, was thought worthy of support. 


Today, however, we wake suddenly to find 
ourselves in the midst of a situation of which we 
have long talked—that of the mountain country 
really being ready to furnish a dynamic social, 
political and religious leadership in American life. 
Some mountain young people will of course stay 
on in their home communities; but others, and fre- 
quently they are the most ambitious and capable 
ones, will push out into eastern and midwestern 
communities and on to the far west. 


The schovis and colleges, the parish work and 
the community centers which have associated 
themseives with the Council of Southern Moun- 
tain Workers are among those best qualified to 
prepare this generation of mountain young people 
for the challenging life which lies ahead of them. 
But only the best equipped educational institutions, 
the finest kind of religious training and experi- 
ence will be adequate for the task. The strength 
of America has always come from the open 
country; cities would die except for this vitality; 
political and religious institutions become cor- 
rupt without it. 

Where better than to the Southern Mountains 
can America look for a portion of that strength 
of leadership it must have in the years now ahead? 
There is a new and difficult romance in contem- 
porary mountain work. It is not, to be sure, the 
romance of a bull tongue plow or of quaint folk- 
ways; rather, it is the romance of helping to tur- 
nish a nation with a vigorous leadership without 
which it may well disintegrate in this late and 
critical hour. 


Fall, 1947 


INTEGRATING PROGRAMS 


At a “bull session” at the Annville Conference 
last October a few leaders of private schools were 
discussing ways and means of helping each other, 
whcn someone suggested that it might be help- 
ful if a tew of the private schools in Eastern Ken- 
tucky could get together more often and discuss 
their common problems. These leaders were Mr. 
Henderson of Annville Institute, Mr. Benjamin 
of Pine Mountain Settlement School, Dr. Shu- 
maker of Oneida Institute, Mr. Coker of High- 
land Institution and Mr. W. L. Cooper of Stuart 
Robinson School who has given us this account. 


A few weeks later they met again at Oneida 
and to this meeting the farm managers, mainten- 
ance men and preachers were invited. Many com- 
mon problems were discussed, but the central 
topic was the “salary schedule of the private 
school.” The group met again in March at Stuart 
Robinson and representatives from other schools 
were present. The program on that day centered 
around “The Place of the Private School in the 
Mountains— Tomorrow.” Many phases of this 
subject were touched upon—such as the necessity 
for revamping the curriculum, more careful se- 
lection of teachers, reorganization of student la- 
bor problems, a well planned system of student 
selection, a good program of extra curricular ac- 
tivities and a tying in of the work with the com- 
munity—also many practical, down-to-earth 
problems were discussed. 


After the general discussion, the representa- 
tives divided into four groups: Administrative; 
Construction and Repair; Farm and Ministerial. 
After meeting for about an hour a second general 
session was held at which the various groups re- 
ported. 


A meeting 1s planned for fall at Red Bird Set- 
tlement at which the administrative problems of 
“Community Relationships,” “Curricula” and 
“Accrediting” will be discussed. 


We hope to have a fuller report in the form 
of an article in a forthcoming issue of Mountain 
Life and Work. : 
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